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Thorp Invented Ring Spinning 


Draper followed with the development 
and introduction of the Sawyer and 
Rabbeth High Speed Spindles and 
Double Flange Rings—-developments 
that enabled Ring Spinning to displace 
Mules for the larger part of American 
Spinning. 


Draper Centrifugal Clutch Spindles 
and Mirror Spinning Rings are still 
the Standard in the industry. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts 
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51 years on the job— 


in one of America’s oldest textile mills 


ORE than twelve presidential! 

elections have come and gone 
since this 26-inch, 85 ft. Graton & 
Knight belt first went into service in 
the A. G. Dewey Company at Que- 
chee, Vermont. 


It takes exceptionally tough, plia- 
ble leather and strong laps to stand 
the wear this belt has had to stand on 
a drive like this for 51 years. Last 
year a similar belt on another floor 


of the same mill was | GRATON 
KNIGHT 


taken off a similar drive 


Giraton & Knight Company, 
Worcester, Mass. 
after 53 years of service 


Belting Manual.’ 


—_nst to be 


thrown Narie 
away, but cut up into pe 


lower than the fle 


of “Standardized 


quality, 5 to 30% 


now being used on other drives! 

The records that these Graton & 
Knight leather belts have made are 
not just a matter of luck, but the 
inevitable result of the Graton & 
Knight exacting manufacturing 
method, based on chemical and engi- 
neering studies of the characteristics 
of leather and the working conditions 
of transmission belting. Our Stand- 
ardized Belting Manual tells the 
story. Write for it. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 
COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Dept. 101-Q 


Branch offices throughout the 


smaller belts that are 


W orld 


One of a series of advertisements giving you ACTUAL PERFORMANCE FACTS on Graton & 
Knight Belting 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING LASTS LONGER 
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Obsolescence Silently 
Destroys Industrial 
Profit and Success 


PERFECT as the day they were installed — years ago, the 


battery of machines in the south building 
hummed tirelessly away. Smooth running, the pride of opera- 
tors and millwrights, how innocent they appear. 
YET day by day they sap the life blood of a business. Not thru 
? their fault or their attendants. No, if anything, . they 
operate more efficiently than the day they were installed. 


BUT the years have seen changes—new machines that halve 

? or quarter labor costs — that improve quality — that 

increase output — that give competitors a chance to make 
money on business that these machines turn out at a loss. 


ARE your machines making or losing money for you? Let a 

WHITIN engineer investigate without cost or obligation. 

It's his business to place before you the newest and best 

methods supported by facts and figures. Why not write us 
today. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Your Profits.. 


S TYLE dominates 


many industries today but emphatically— 
TEXTILES. Color and pattern are neces- 
sary to easier merchandising under present 
conditions. 


Jacquard patterns are found in clothes, 
upholstery, hangings, rugs, tablecloths and 
napkins . - and color . . everywhere. 


Will you concentrate on staple plain goods 
or will you follow the style trend toward 
jacquards? 


Many manufacturers are modernizing and 
increasing their jacquard equipment. If 
you contemplate any changes in yours, you 
will find it advantageous to consult our 
experts. The benefit of our advice entails 
no obligation. 


SUPPLY complete 
jacquard equipment for new looms or for looms 
now in your mill. - we build harnesses, develop 
designs, cut cards and furnish mail cyes, lingoes, 
heddles, twine and blank cards. 


We supply supporting mechanism for jacquards 
or will gladly give engineering advice on the best 
method to support them in your mill. Ci K Fine-Index 


Jacquard 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R.1. PHILADELPHIA,PA. ALLENTOWN, PA. PATERSON, N..J-. 


S. B. ALEXANDER, SOUTHERN MANAG 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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Good 
For 


HEN Arm- 

strong’s Seam- 
lessCork Cots become 
rough or grooved, it 
is not necessary to 
remove them from 
the rolls. Just true them up in 
a bufhng machine and they are 
as good as new. 

Armstrong’s Seamless Cork 
Cots can be rebuffed at least three 
times, which means they can go 
into the frame four times. That 
means, that Armstrong’s 
Seamless Cork Cots give at least 


too, 


Roll 
Changes 


four times the service 
of leather, on the 
same numbers, for 
each time in the 
frame they will last 
fully as long as the 
finest leather coverings. 
Armstrong’s Seamless Cork 
Cots are in use in many of the 
most prominent mills in the 
country. Information on the sav- 
ings they have effected will be 
furnished on request. Armstrong 
Cork Company, 134 Twenty- 
third Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRADE (A) MARK 


REG. VU. 8. 


Seai 


For Spinning and Card Room Rolls 


PAT. OFF. 


mless Cork Cots 
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1046 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia} 1916 (ohnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. 


CELANESE is the registered trademark, 


| 


bi ation 


frac icality 


In all of their ¢ ge of weaves, 
colorings, and designs, fabricé made 


from Oclanese brand Y 


fns are 
beautiful ko eye and to Ww ‘onder- 
fully durable, wet orc perfectly 


with- 
out rubbing or scrubbing, e¥en in cold 
water. Dry in|no time. Keep their 
shape perfectly, never shri king of 
stretching. | Unaffected Dy per- 
spiration. Feel) cosy at all geasons. 


Offer unique hygienic advantages. 


NESE 


€ 


washable. $a Has 


REc.us. BRY 


CELANESE CORPORIATI@N OF AMERICA 
1§ East 26th Sércet, New York 


38 Chauncy Street, Boston} 16 West Jackson Blyd., Chicago 
Works at Ameelle (near Gumpberfand), Maryland 
Canadian Address: Canadia , Ltd., Montreal 


States, of the Celanese Corporation 


of America, to designate its IN . fabrics, garments, etc 


ANE. 


Thursday, 
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uedie Men Continue to Take Up Slack in Industry and Commerce 


ERGERS aud consolidations, ap- 
parent discounting of the old 
prejudice of poor business in a 
presidential year, unexpected gains 
in some lines, sharp retrenchments 
in others, normal business in gen- 
eral on the 1927 level and co-opera- 
tive group altacks upon common 
business problems, mark the first 
six months of business for the year 
1928. Business men in key indus- 
tries, trades and technical profes- 
sions, reporting through the editors 
of their respective business publica- 
tions for the first semi-annual .sur- 


vey of business conditions under- 
taken by the national conference of 
Business Papers Editors and the 
Associated Business Papers give 
these as the outstanding trends of 
business for the firt half of the cur- 
rent year. 

The steel industry by high 


specialization in developing many 
small volume markets has complete- 
ly taken up the slack of a greatly 
reduced volume of steel orders by 
railroads. The meat packing indus- 
try has enjoyed a larger volume of 
business and a strong domestic and 
foreign market. The automobile in- 
dustry, save Ford, is going ahead of 
expectations and should finish the 
year about on a par with or bevtter 
than 1927, with manufacturers 
much nearer the solution of the 
used car problem. 

Editors in all lines report no im- 
portant decreases in wages, some 
slight rises in specialized industries 
and individual shortages of highly 
skilled mechanics. Total payrolls, 
on the other hand, are considered a 
little below those of the first six 
months of 1927, due to more auto- 
matic machines. 

Another interesting side light 1s 
the expansions that have been made 
in service industries, notably the 
hospitals and the restaurants. These 
industries have greatly increased 
their total number of employees. 
There has been a distinct flow of 
labor from producing industries into 
service work, providing employ- 
ment for those who otherwise would 
be unemployed. This trend is gen- 
eral, but as vet no statistics are 
available. 

Building is Active 

The editors are unanimous in re- 
porting that the first six months of 
1928 have been characterized by 
many desirable major and minor 
mergers, cooperative market finding 


By F. M. Feiker, 


activities and intelligent control of 
production. 

The building and construction in- 
dustries are outstandingly booming. 
In dollar volume these industries 
are far ahead of 1927, which was the 
largest year on record. Building 
and engineering construction for 
the first five months of the current 
vear 1s nearly 25 per cent ahead of 
that same period for last vear, and 
operations are being carried on in 
practically all sections of the coun- 
try. The largest gain as to class of 
work is in commercial building, and 
as to geographical region, the Mid- 
die Atlantic States. Home building 
however, is below last vear. 

Construction costs, instead of sky- 
rocketing, are holding remarkably 
constant, and wholesale and retail 
stocks of building supplies are re- 
ported to be 30 per cent below what 
they were a year ago. The outlook 


for the building industry is that 
gradually it will return to a new 
normal annual volume, almost 


twice as great in dollars as the aver- 
age year of the pre-war level. 
Electrical nidustry. 

The electrical industry reports 
that the total production of electri- 
city was aboul nine per cent greater 
for the first half of the present year 
than for the similar period of 1927. 
The railroads are credited with be- 
ing efficiently operated and giving 
dependability and speed of service 
in freight is somewhat less than 
that of 1926 or 1927. 

Rubber Trade Hurt. 

The rubber industry, on the other 
hand ,is reported to have suffered 
very greatly since the first of the 
year. The complete abandonment 
of the British rubber restriction 
policy caused the collapse of the 
crude rubber market, prices tumbl- 
ing from 44 cents per pound to 17 
cents, the lowest in years. Ameri- 
can manufacturers were caught 
with excessive inventories of goods 
made of high-priced rubber. and 
with commitments for over 100,000 
tons of high-priced crude rubber. 
Retail tire price reductions forced 
these manufacturers to write off a 
large depreciation on finished tires 
and tubes. This meant an actual 
physical cash loss of fully $75,000,- 
000.00 to the industry. 


The rubber industry is credited 


Managing, Direcior, 


The Associated Business Papers 


with starting to recover, although 
practicaliy every manufacturer will 
show a substantial loss for the year. 
The organization of the American 
Rubber Institute under General 
Lincoln C, Andrews, former Federa! 
prohibilion director, will stabilize 
the industry and correct bad mer- 
chandizing practices. 


Textile Conditions. 


not as 
rubber is 


The textile industry is 
seriously’ depressed as 
considered to be in a condition of 
“profitless prosperity.” Business 
for the first half of this year ranged 
from normal to depressed. Most di- 
visions of the cotton and wool 
branches conditions are now decid- 
edly sub-normal, because of ma- 


- chine-hour productive capacity con- 


siderably above normal consump- 
tion and failure by manufacturers 
to balance production and consump- 
tion. In this industry, however, 
there is now more general economic 
co-operation between manufactur- 
ers that has resulted in the organi- 
zation of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, the Wool Institute and plans 
for similar joint endeavors by the 
carpet and the upholstery manufac- 
turers. 


The metal working industries 
have done considerable more new 
plant construction and new equip- 
ment buying, a condition which 


characterizes nearly all of the pro- 
duction industries of the country 
and efficiency of operation is gen- 
erally conceded to be a trifle better 
than last year. 
Mercantile Trade. 

In the mercantile field the volume 

of trade is slightly ahead of 1927, 


but bad spots are reported in the 
coal regions and Western farm 
States. Department store stocks are 


reported to be somewhat smaller, 
and in some sections customers are 
complaining that stores are chroni- 
cally “just out.” Chain dry goods 
stores are making steady growth, as 
is group buying by independent 
stores and those independently 
operated are credited with normal 
business because of excellent sales 
efforts. 

The furniture industry in both 
the manufacturing and merchandis- 
ing fields is slightly above the level 
for the first half of 1927. Whether 


or not the public accepts art mod- 
erne, furniture styles will have a 
very decided effect upon business in 
the fall. 

The oil industry is stablizing its 
operations to bring crude oil pro- 
duction more nearly in line with 
the demand for refined products. A 
marked decrease in oil operations in 


all but newly opened fields has re- 
sulted. Crude oil prices are practi- 
cally the same as the close of 1927 


with no material changes anticipat- 
ed. Stocks of both crude and re- 
fined products have been increased 
hut at a lesser rate than 1927, and 
the present suply and demand seems 
to about balance. Holding runs of 
crude oil to market demand has re- 
sulted in a two-cent advance in the 
wholesale gasoline price, but the re- 
tail price has not been advanced the 
country over. 


Due.to a serious over-built situa- 
tion particularly in the larger cities, 
hotels are depressed and price cut- 
ting has appeared. It is predicted 
that many big city hotels will fail 
before the end of the vear. In the 
ice cream industry ,another service 
industry, have increased, due 
to competitive conditions, and mar- 
gins of profit will probably be re- 
duced. Despite this, the industry is 
normal and an increasing number of 
consolidations are anticipated. Bak- 
ers the country over are having nor- 
mal business and are turning to 
cake making as the chief field open 
to them for permanent expansion. 
The volume of service rendered by 
hospitals was uniformly larger the 


costs 


first half of this year than last. In- 
dustrial and automobile accidents 
are steadily increasing. 


Both the wholesale and retail vol- 
ume of trade in shoes has been be- 
low normal for the first half of 1928, 
but the outlook for the balance of 
the year is remarkably favorable. 
The public, it is held, is “short” on 
wanied styles and types of shoes, 
and there will be a distinct pickup 
in the early fall because of develop- 


ment of new materials for fall and 
winter shoes. 
The lumber operations from the 


woods to the wholesale and retail 
lumber yards are gradually recover- 
ing from the depression of a yar ago. 
The outiook is for higher market 
levels and more intensive sales pro- 
motion work, as well as a trend to- 
ward greater refinement of lumber 
products at the source of supply. 


| 


Relation of the Engineer to the Textile Industry’ 


HE most significant phenomena 

of recent times has been the 
rise of the United States to a doml- 
nating position industrially financi- 
ally and consequently politically 
Census figures indicate that our na- 
tiona] wealth is approaching $400,- 
000,000,000 and that our national in- 
come is approaching $90,000,000,000, 

These are amazing sums of 
money. No such wealth has ever 
heen acquired hy vany people and al 
no time or place in the history of 
the race has the level of existencs 
been acquired by any people and a! 
is the short time in which this vas! 
amount of wealth has been accumu- 
lated and having in mind tha! these 
totais are increasing at a rapid rate, 


it is interesting to speculate as to 
what the future holds for us. 
Whence comes this great wealth’? 
Of course, there are many factors 
that have influenced this resul'. 


Natural resources, an inventive peo- 
ple with highly developed manufac- 
turing abilitv, a large native popu- 


lation with free internal trade. a 
willingness to produce upon the 
part of the werkers, and a willing- 
ness to pay upon the part of em- 
plovers have all been important 
factors in making our civilization 


What itis. Many 
have contributed 
resuli and all of 
ant. 

If I were asked, however. to name 
the three most important callings, | 
should name agriculture, preventive 
medicine and engineering, using the 
last term in its broadest sense to in- 
clude the applications of science to 
the problem of productive industry 
These fieids endeavor 


lrades and callings 
their share in the 
them are import- 


are more or 
less mutually interdependent. The 
Panama .Canal, for instance, was 
made possible through engineering 
and preventive medicine. (ireat 
cities like New York habitable 
largely through the same agencies. 
and the relation between uericulture 
and manufacturing needs no expla- 
nation. The writer is not competent 
to discuss the growth and possibill- 
ties of agriculture, or medicine, and 
this article has therefore to do with 
certain features of engineering and 
its derivative, manufacturing. 


ate 


Industry Based on Engineering. 
Engineering, of 
as civilized man 


old 


has 


Course, If AS 


himself, IU 


made itself manifest principalls 
along three lines of 


development, 
namely, the production of tools for 
doing work, the development of ma- 
chines for supplying power to op- 
erate these tools, and the making of 
ways and means for cummunicating 


information. Curious! enough, 
though much thought had been 


given to these problems by our pre- 
decessors during the pas! centuries, 
if was not until hundred and 
fifty years ago that anv considerable 
progress was made. Since that time 
the applications of science in these 
fields have been very rapid and the 
growth in all lines correspondingly 
great. Just what the fina! 
will be is hard to estimate. 

Of themselves these developments 


one 


results 


*Address at meeting of American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, Textile 
Division, Boston, Mass. 


By Dexter 8. Kimball, Dean of College of Engineering, Cornell University. 


are interesting and important, bul 
when it is considered that they also 
are greatly affecting social, eco- 
nomic and political thought the 
possibilities of how great the devel- 
opment along each ol! lines 
may become matters of greatest im- 
portance. It may be 


these 


in'eresting, 


therefore. review very briefly the 
progress we have made in these 
fields. 

It is a far crv mdeed to the stone 


hatchet of our savage forbears, bu! 
relatively speaking the progress we 
hade made in developing the tools 
of industry up to the midde of the 
eighteenth century was quite insigc- 
nificant. At that time the human 
race was still earning ifs living with 
handicraft tools and 
were primitive indeed. The 
demands for new methods and tools 
that were created bv the steam en- 
gine and the new textile manufac- 
turing machinery near the end of the 
eighteenth century gave a great im- 
petus to the construction of what we 


Some ihesp 
tools 


now call “machine tools.” and the 
modern lathe, planing machine, bor- 
ing machine and drilling machine 
came into existence. To these in 
later years were added the milling 


machine and the grinding machine. 

Importance of Machine Tools. 

Now these machine ‘teols are of 
greatest importance since wpon 
them depends the production of all 
other tools, and the progress we 
have made in their construction is 
important since that is a gauge of 
all mechanical development. The 
first lathe could easily be carried by 
one man. ‘Today there are lathes 
that will machine cylinders fourteen 
feet in diameter and of anv desired 
length. Borimg mills thal will ma- 
chine work up to 34 feet are adver- 
tised as standard product and the 
great mill at the Schenectady works 
of the General Electric Companys 
will handle work up to sixty feet 
in diameter. It is interesting to 
speculate as to the maximum size 
these basic tools may attain. Appar- 
ently they will continue to grow as 
long as the demand for growth in 
industrial machinery continues. And 


this growth, it should be noted, is 


very rapid. ‘The first locomotive 
weighed 3% tons, while a modern 
freight locomotive of the largest! 


weighs 400 tons. The two cables 
of the bridge over the Delaware af 
Philadelphia are each thirty inches 
in diameter and already anothe: 
bridge over the Hudson is projected 
that will be carried wpon four cables 
each thirty-six inches in diameter 
Illustrations of this kind can be cit- 
ed without end 
Power-Producing Machinery 

In the development of power-pro- 
ducing machinery the rate ol 
growth is equally rapid. The famous 
Corliss engine that drove the ma- 
chinery of the Centennial Exposi- 
tion of 876 was rated a! 1409 horse- 
power and was considered to be a 
very large machine. By the end of 
the century a cross-compound Cor- 
liss engine of 4000 horsepower had 


been built. In the largest power 
houses of that period two such 
engines, one on each end of the 


shaft. were used to drive a genera- 
ior placed m the middle of the 
shaft. Thse generators were about 
30 feet in diameter and the problem 
incident to manufacturing 
generators did much to hasten the 
construction of the large machine 
tools referred to. 


these 


The firs! Curtis steam turbine was 
of 5000 kw. capacity. Today turbo- 


generators of 50,000 kw. are quite 
common and there are now under 
eonstruction two turbo-generators 


of 90,000 kw., one of 104,000 kw, and 
one of 208,000 kw. Again, a few 
vears ago a power house of 1,000 kw. 
capacity was a large installation. 
Today power houses of 300,000 kw. 
are not considered unusual and one 
such power house at least is laid out 
in anticipation of a capacity in the 
near future of 1,000,000 kw. 


The total developed horsepower 
in the United States today is suffi- 


cient, if required, to give every man, 
woman iand child service equivalen! 
to that rendered by 150 slaves, and 
the power this country 
are doing more work than could be 
accomplished by all the able-bodied 
men in the world working from sun- 
rise till dark. Again one wonders 
where the end will be: for at pres- 
ent this growth shows no sign of 
abatement. The latest development! 
in the direction of furnishing ample 
power to those who till the 
filled with vast possibilities. 

The problem of communication is 
also as old as man himself. Out of 
modern scientific investigation came 
in rapid succession the telegraph, 
the telephone and the radio with all 
their wonderful efficiency and con- 
venience. These inventions have 
literally eliminated time and space 
so far as communication is concern- 
ed, and they have accelerated the 
modern industrial organization ito 
an aimost unbelievable degree. 
When one considera the difference 
between the old days when the slow 
letter post was the only way of com- 
municating between sav, Boston and 
Washington and our present tele- 
phone methods the thought again 
recurs—what next? Shall each of us 
carry around our own portable radio 
receiver that we can tune in and 
listen to the world’s happenings” 
(r more interesting still, shall we 
listen to messages from other plan- 
els through these mysterious vibra- 
tions of the ether. Who 


houses of 


soil is 


can Sas 
what the future holds? 
Changing Ideas and Beliefs. 
Now these developments are im- 


portant of themselves, but when we 
consider that they draw in their 
wake far-reaching economic, social 
and political changes they take on 
added importance. For good or evil 


these great industrial changes are 
reshaping many of our ideas and 
changing many of our long and 


firmly held beiiefs. It may be of in- 
terest to glance briefly at some of 
these changes 


Krom the beginning of the modern 


industrial era it has been firmly 
held that low rust and low wages 
were necesarily concimtant. Indeed 
this belief is still firmly held by 
many manufacturers and econom- 
ists who have not or will not see 


the full significance of quantity pro- 
duction. The late lamented Fred 
Taylor was probably the first to 
point out in a siriking manner that 
this presumption is not necessarily 
true, but that high wages and low 
costs are just as much, if not more 
logical, and to demonstrate practi- 
cally the truth of his assertions. 
And Mr. Ford's striking example of 
placing all men on a wage of not 
less than $5.00 a day when the pre- 
vailing average was perhaps $3.00 
was a striking corroboration of Tav- 
lors statements. The teasons back 
of this changed point of view can- 
nol be reviewed here, bul they are 
found in Taylor's writings and in 


such classic studies as Alexander's 
“The Cost of Hiring and Firing 
Men.” 


Again the generations of the past 
were reared on the philosophy that 
money was something to be saved. 
Thrift and miserly expenditures 
were the way to wealth and conse- 


quent comfort. Today we see 82,- 
000,000,000 worth of automobiles 


alone being bought on installment 
plans that mortgage the earnings of 
millions of people, and the amount 
of such debt that is involved in the 
“deferred payment” for radios, 
pianos, jewelry and other more or 
less ephemeral possessions must be 
vast indeed. And yet there are nota 
few economisis and staid business 
men who strongly advocate such 
morigaging of the future, while we 
also see industrial prophets in other 
lands raising strident voices advo- 
cating that these American methods, 
so-called, be adopted. The writer is 
not advocating such methods as 
sound economics, but simply states 
the facts as hey exist. 
Socializing Influences. 

Without doubt 
many influences 
dustry that may 


there are also 
within modern in- 
best described as 
socializing. Our modern factory 
legislation, and particularly our 
new compensation laws, indicate 
new views concerning the relation 
Of industry itself as a means, in 
general, of supporting human life. 
How far we shall go in this direction 
remains to be seen. 

Most important of all is the doubt 
that some phases of modern indus- 
try have set up in the minds of many 
as concerns democratic governmeni. 
The fundamental principle in demo- 
cratic government as organized in 
this country is that one man’s opin- 
ion is as good as anothers in all mat- 
ler political. The great Stale of 
New York recently had a popular 
election at which nine constitution- 
al amendments were submitted to 
the voters. Many of these amend- 
ments no doubt were but poorly 
understand by many people. Per- 
haps the only one that was clearly 
understood, generally, was that 
which proposed an extension of the 
lerm of office of the governor and 
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its 


Effects in color and line made 


Pont 
Super-Extra Rayon 


PONT CHEMICAL 


DU 


fhe explain the popularity of the new- 
e 


st of textiles, its acceptance in dis- 


criminating homes and carefully planned 


wardrobes, it is necessary to 
understand the unique quali- 
ties of the new and finer rayon 


as developed by du Pont. 


Rayon is no usurper in the 
textile field, no imitator of 
other textiles. On its own 
merits, its own contributions 
to the mode, its new effects 
in color and line, its unusual 


The use of rayon is 
limited to no single 
field. As a new textile 
it has its uses through- 
out the entire length of 
the textile industry. 
Du Pont Super «Extra 
Rayon—unusually 
soft,combining strength 
and durability with 
subdued lustre, is ideal- 
ly suited to the require- 
ments of American 
weavers. 


Denier Filaments 
65 26 
oat. 80 30 


possible only by rayon 


softness and subdued lustre, its greater 
strength and durability, it achieved ac- 
ceptance overnight. 


There are requirements of 
your business today which 
only rayon can fill. And to 
be sure that you are getting 
the new and finer rayon see 
that it is made by du Pont. 
Textile manufacturers of im- 
portance practically without 
exception are users of du 
Pont Super-Extra Rayon. 


Du Pont 
Super-Extra Yarnsare 
truly multi-filament 


CONTROL ASSURES DU PONT QUALITY 
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It’s a simple matter to 
collect the dirt 


THERE it is, all the dirt the vibrating blades have 
removed ... slubs, bunches, knots . . . cornered in 
the individual waste can that’s slung under each 
Eclipse Yarn Cleaner. It’s a simple matter to collect 
the dirt from a line of these waste receptacles. You 
can do it in less time than it takes to clean out a box or 


trough serving a group of working cleaners. 


And when you let this new Eclipse be the “policeman 
of the Winder,” you can bank on it nabbing every piece 
of foreign matter that comes jaunting along with your 
yarn. Incidentally, it’s built stronger, simpler .. . 
and you'll find it considerably lower in price. Let us 
send you an Eclipse on trial . . 
stration. Write us. 


or give you a demon- 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 


Makers of the Eclipse-Van Ness Random Dyer 
Elmira, N. Y. 
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Mills Pay Semt-Annual Dividends 


EMI-ANNUAL dividends of repre- 

sentalive southern cotton mills 
as compiled by A. M. Law & Co., of 
Spartanburg, S. ©., show that stock- 
holders received on or about July 1 
profits of the amount usual in the 
various corporations. The list is in 
the nature of a suplement to a list 
of Spartanburg county cotton mill 
dividends recently announced by the 
firm. 


A stalement issued along with 
the compilation of dividends fo’'- 
lows: 

“We give herewith compilation of 
semi-annual dividends of represen- 
tative cotton mills of the South 
paid on or about July 10, 1923. This 
list is by no means comprehensive 
as if does not include dividends paid 
by many of the smaller mills nor of 
some of the larger compan‘es whose 
sloeck is so closely held that the rate 
would not be of general interest. 
Also there are many companies 
whose dividend periods are at other 
dates than July 10. 

“The semi-annual 
Southern cotton mills listed dovs 
not vary materially at different 
periods as it has been the policy of 
the stronger Southern miils to pay 
conservative regular dividends 
which can be maintained regardless 
of the varying conditions of the in- 
dustry without jeopardizing the fi- 
nancial condition of the companies. 
The dividends lrsted are practically 
the same as those paid six months 
ago.” 

The mills, the percentage paid 
on stock and the capital on which 
the dividend was paid follow: 

Altavista Cotton Mills, 3% _ per 
cent, $250,000 preferred. 

American Spinning Company. 95 
per cent, $525,000 common. 

American Yarn & £Processing 
Company, 3 per cent quarterly, $1,- 
939,100 common. 

Aragon-Baldwin Mi-ls, 3 per cent, 
$1,300,000 preferred. 

Alexander Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 3 per cent, $50,000 common. 

Alexander Manufacturing CUom- 
pany, 4 per cent, $348,000 preferred. 

Arcadia Mills, 5 per cent, $2,000,- 
000 common. 

Arcadia Mills, 3% 
OO} preferred. 

Arcadia Cotton Mills, 8 per cent 
quarterly, $619,300 common. 

Arcadia Cotton Mills, 4 per cent, 
$200,000 preferred. 

Avondale Mills, 15 per cent, $600,- 
common. 

Avondale Mills, 4 per cent, $250,- 
000 preferred. 

Balfour Mills, 4 per cent, $500,000 
preferred. 

Beaumont Manufacturing Gom- 
pany, 5 per cent, $200,000 common. 

Beaumont Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 3 per cent, $200,000, 6 per cent 
preferred, 

Beaumont Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 344 per cent, $200,000, 7 per 
cent preferred. 

Belfon Mills, 3% per cent, $1,088,- 
OOO preferred. 

Bibb Manufacturing Company, 1% 
per cent quarterly, $20,000,000 com- 

Bibb Manufacturing Company, 3 
per cent, $5,000,000 preferred. 


dividends of 


per cent, $800,- 


Brandon Corporation, 3 per cent, 
3.431.900 class A. 

Brandon Mills, 3% per cent, $500,- 
preferred. 

Calhoun Mills, 2 per cent, $1,000,- 
OOO common. 

California Cotton Mills Company, 
i per cent, $3,250,000 common. 

Chadwick-Hoskins Company, 2 
per cent, $3,000,000 common. 

Chadwick-Hoskins Company, 
per cent, $800,000 preferred. 

Chesnee Mills, 5 per cent, $304,900 
common. 

Chiquola ‘Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 5 per cent, 5 per cent extra, 
S358.000 common. 

Clifton Manufacturing Company; 
3 per cent, $368,000 preferred. 

Chiquola Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 4 per cent, $2,500,000 common. 

Clifton Cotton Mills, 4 per cent, 
&350,000 common. 

Columbus “Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1% per cent quarterly, $1,400,- 
000 common. 

Cowpens Mills, 4 per cen!, $100,000 
preferred. 

D. E. Converse Company, 3% per 
cent, $1,000,000 common. 

Dacotah Cotton Mills, 5 per cent, 
$600,000 common. 

Dallas Manufacturing Company, 
3 per cent, $1,500,000 common. 

Darlington Mianufacturing Com- 
pany, 3% per cent, $500,000 prefer- 
red. 

Drayion Mills, 3% per cent, $3850.- 
000 preferred. 

Dunean Milis, 1% per cent quar- 
terly, $1,000,000 preferred. 

Eagle & Phoenix Mills, 3 per cent, 
$500,000 preferred. 

Entwistle Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 3 per cent, $320,000 common. 

Exposition Cotton Milis, 1% per 
cent quarterly, $1,200,000 preferred. 

Erwin Cotton Mills, 1% per cent 
quarterly, $2,000,000 common. 

Florence Mills, 1% per cent, $1,- 
900,000 common. 

Florence Mills, 1% per cent quar- 
terly, $652,500 preferred. 

Gainesville Cotton Mills, 4 per 
cent, $490,600 common. 

Georgia-Kincaid Mills, 2 per cent 
quarterly, $1,200,000 common. 

Georgia-Kincaid Mills, 3% _ per 
cent, $716,000 preferred. 


Gibson Manufacturing Company, 
2% per cent quarterly, $1,125,000 
common. 


Glenwood Cotton Mills, 2 per cent, 
$1,200,000 common. 

Gossett Mills, 3 per cent, $3,800,000 
common. 

Grendel Mills, 3% per cent, $750,- 
preferred. 

Hamrick Mills, 5 per cent, $500,000 
common. 

Hartsville Cotton Mills, 3% per 
cent, $750,000 common. 

Hannah Pickett Mills, 5 per cent, 
$200,000 common. 

Highland Park Manufacturing 
Company, 3 per cent, $1,779,000 com- 
mon. 

Inman Mills, 3% per cent, $600,000 
common, 

Jackson Mills, 4 per cent, $345,500 
common. 

Judson Mills 1% per cent, $1,920,- 
000 preferred. 

Lancaster Cotton Mills, 5 per cent, 
$1,600,000 common. 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Light Weight—Extra Strength—Long Service 


For Silk and Ravon 


Surplus weight and bulk are giving way to compact strength 
in every field. In spools this has been achieved by U S Vul- 


canized Fibre Head Spools. Fibre Head Winder Spools 


Spool troubles, replacements, repairs, and accidents to Fibre Head Shipping Spools 
operatives are eliminated. 5 B Spinners 

U S Vulcanized Fibre Head Spools have “‘the priceless 
ingredient” of U S reputation for quality, backed by the U S$ 
guarantee that every spool is well made and finished, wéd/ 
run true, and the heads will not warp, crack, or splinter in 
regular mill usage. 


Heads nailed to barrels 
or fastened with 
Bevelled Dogwood 


Faster, better, and more economical spooling inevitably Bushings 


results where they are used. 


Place a trial order and see for yourself. 
Write, wire, or ‘phone. 
Main Office: 
U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE Co. 
GREENVILLE, S. ed High Point, N. C. 
Philadeiphia. Pa. 


Branch Offices: 
Atlanta, Ga. 


BUILDERS OF BETTER BOBBINS. SPOOLS. AND SHUTTLES 


U S salesmen are specialists on bobbins, spools, and shuttles. Order direct from U S for 


real helpful and un derstanding service 
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The 


LD King Cotton has long been a 


monarch in industry. But the 
popular monarchs today are those 
whose governments are expressed 
through service. No one can read 


the Department of Commerce audit 
of uses for cotton without realizing 
that New King Cotton retains his 
mastery through service. As we 
read page after page of uses of cot- 
ton in its many forms, it is evident 
that no material is identified with a 
wider variety of industries than 
cotton. The Department of Com- 
merce Bulletin lists 972 unduplicat- 
ed uses of this omnipresent mate- 
rial. 

It is in this great field of applied 
uses, new and old, that lies the po- 
portunity for expansion of the tex- 
tile industry and it is significant 
f{herefore, that the industry itself, 
through the New Division of 
the Cotton Textile Institute, has set 
up a center point for the discussion, 
promotion and application of new 
uses of cotton. 


Uses 


This problem is a many sided one. 
The textile imdustry shares with 
others today the general economic 
situation of a buyer's market. Unless 
the economists are wrong, the price 
curve, following our war expanded 
levels, is to be a long downward 
sloping line for the next fifty or one 
hundred years. Buyers there are, 


*Extracts from an address delivered at 
the convention of the Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association of North Carolina. 


New King Cotton---Master Servant 


the 
wedge into more highly specialized 
groups of buyers 


So have come 


By Frederick M. 


but supply exceeds demand and 
buyers may pick and choose in 
practically all lines of industrial and 
home purchasing. 


The textile industry, in common 
with the others, also is no longer a 
great independent‘ unit of trade and 
industry. Businesses are interde- 
pendent as never before. Industries 
rise and fall in volume of sales to- 
gether. Only the aggressive gains 
the larger percentage of the mar- 
ket, and this applies not only to the 
individual manufacturers and mer- 
chants within an industry, but also 
to the competition between indus- 
tries. The automobile business vies 
with the radio,-or the electric re- 
frigerator, or the down payment on 
a new home for the consumer's dol- 
lar. 

A recent analysis made by the So- 
ciety for Electrical Development of 
fhe industries which have organized 
to compete for the home budget dol- 
lar reveals a most interesting situa- 
For example, two organiza- 
tions are urging the ordinary citizen 
to save more; twelve, to spend his 
money for clothing of one kind or 
another, sixteen, to eat and drink a 
wider variety of products. Even the 
output of the lowly cabbage was in- 
creased - 100,000 tons by an 
tion of: sauerkraut 


asSsocia- 


Feiker, 


manutacturers, 


s, Inc. 


who sold what no, 
sauerkraut, 


each other 


tation, 


lies, 
your vacation 
burial service. 

Wherever 
industries as well 
selling products, 


In all this rush of industry compe- 
tition, there is opportunity for great 
waste as well as great gain. 
sales and manufacturing problems, 


whether 


by the group, need 


ever before 


When such detail sales and analy- 
made 
eral facts come to light. 


ticak analyses are 


Managing Director, 
he Associated Business Paper 


not cabbage or 
but vitamine! for 

In the field of home construction 
twenty-seven organizations vie with 
in telling the excellence 
of house construction materials, 
organizations offer better transpor- 
six urge a larger 
of each dollar for gifts and chari- 
two tell you where to spend 
money 
plains the advantages 


we turn. 


services 
aggressively and consistently. 


made by the individual or that 
closer 
and more forceful promotion than 


same time form the entering 


group movements 
simplified lines, wherein, com- 
petitors within an industry, recog- 
nize the economic waste of miscel- 
laneous sizes and varieties and 
agree to adopt a list of simplified 
lines both for the benefit of the 
buyers and of the maker. 


five 


percentage | 
Time does not permit following 
down the line of production possi- 


and one ex- bilities the elimination of obsoles- 
of a special cent machinery, which is in prac- 
ticé the revitalization of the me- 

today, we see chanical life of the plant. In many 
individuals Ways the textile industry must con- 
and ideas solidate its production resources not 

so much, perhaps, because of the 

reason represented by the present 


overused slogan, “over capacity,” as 
because of the more effective phrase 
“under-modern.”’ For it is as true 
in other industries as in the textile, 
the profitable manufacturing 
enterprises are to be found in the 
low cost_mills, and factories and low 
cost mills come about by the dis- 
carding of outworn equipment and 
the installation of the newest and 
most efficient machinery. Mills such 


Detail 


analysis 


many gen- 
In produc- 


tion, we find too many varieties, too a8 I have recently seen in which a 
many sizes. Analysis of sales indi- Single machine turns out 100,000 
cates the value of lopping off non- yards of “chemically printed” cotton 
selling lines, of injecting a sharper 4 day, are far cry from older, slower 
selling note into some staples or of _and more costly methods of manu- 
developing a line of specialties to facture. 


carry a part of the overhead and alt 


(Continued on Page 32) 


"COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 


Steam Turbines for Industrial Plants 


Electrical Machinery 
Steam Turbines 
Steam Engines 
Condensers 
Hydraulic Turbines 
Pumping Engines 
Centrifugal Pumps 
Gas Engines 

Oil Engines 

Mining Machinery 
Metallurgical Machinery 


The accompanying 
illustration shows a 
2500 k.w., 80% p.-f. 

480 v., 60 — 3600 
r. p. m., condensing 
Steam Turbine unit 
in a prominent in- 
dustrial plant — one 
of the many diversi- 
fied industries using 
ALLIS-CHALMERS 
equipment. 


Sizes from 200 k.w. 
to 35,000 k.w. 


PRODUCTS 
Crushing and Cement Machinery 
Flour Mill Machinery 
Saw Mill Machinery 
Air Compressors 
Alr Brakes 
Steam and Electric Hoists 
Farm Tractors 
Power Transmission Machinery 
Perforated Metal 
Timber Preserving Machinery 
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Schreiner 
Calender 


combination of 
rolls desired 


be O CALENDER Cant This Open Frame 2-Roll Glazing and Schreiner Calender shows the rugged strength 


that Perkins builds into these machines. 


be be er than the Housing accommodate a 12” diameter top steel roll and a bottom matrix roll, 27” 
RoLLS TH 1t ’ diameter. Improved Schreiner Calender Bearings are used. Top roll bearings 


are water cooled and bottom roll bearings have off-set adjustment for skewing the 
bottom roll. Pressure is applied hydraulically. 


Perkins design gives extraordinary flexibility. This 


machine can be used as a Schreiner Calender employing Drive for this Calender can be taken from a belt, employing a friction clutch pulley, 
a steel engraved top roll, gas heated or a Charmeuse or or from motor direct connected motor with compound gear reduction, or from 
a Glasine Calender motor with a worm grea reducing unit. 


B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


Southern Representative: Fred H. White, Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CALENDERS - DRYING MACHINES DYEING MACHINES 


FINISHING MACHINES FOR SILK PADDERS - RANGES - SCUTCHERS 
JiGGS - STARCH, WATER, AND SINGERS - SQUEEZERS - TENTERS 


TOMMY DODD MANGLES WASHERS - WINDERS 


TRADE MARK REG US PAT. OFF. 
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—— Building Trades Use Much Cotton 


of speed, adaptabil- 
4% ity and low unit cost have in- 


creased the use of tarpaulins in 
winter building, the Department of 
Commerce states in The Tarpaulin, 
the first of a series of articles which 
will deal with a phase of industry 
to show the possibility of greater 
cotton outlets. Present consumption 


in this line 1s estimated at 10,000 
bales of raw cotton. 
“Winter protection can be ob- 


lained at a cost in tarpaulins to be 
reckoned at a small fraction of 1 
per cent of the total cost of the 
project,” the bulletin concludes. 
“Although ‘cold and men’s fingers’ 
still act to retard the winter build- 
ing idea, the builder who knows the 


latest and best in tarpaulins and 
does not hesitate to use them will 
get more profit from the building 


vear than the man who operates on 
a seven or eight months’ basis.” 
Measure of Winter Building Activity 

The report begins: 

“The construction industry, which 
executes annually $7,000,000,000 
worth of new building projects, of- 
fers an interesting field for the 
stud yof new and extended uses of 
cotton. The purpose of this circu- 
lar is not to show just how cotton is 
used in the construction industry 
but rather to show the new and in- 
creasingly important part the cotton 
tarpaulin plays in construction. In 
winter construction it occupies a 
unique position; its use goes with a 


trend in building that fits in with 
the recently instituted plan to make 


building steadier throughout the 
vear. 
“Concomitant with winter con- 


struction, the use of tarpaulins in 
various weights of duck, finished to 
suit the particular situation requir- 
ing cover or protection, has become 
a measure of winter building activ- 
ity. The partial or entire enclosure 
of building under construction in 
winter by tarpaulins has become in 
recent years a commonplace in large 
building operations. Frequently the 
enclosure of a story at a time in an 
office building is effected by tarpau- 
lins of certain standard dimensions, 
having eyelets at corners and sides 
to facilitate fastening together of 
any number. Moderate temperature 
within the building is maintained by 
salamanders (portable stoves fired 
with coke or charcoal), steam pipes, 
steam jets, or other equipment. 
This method, with variations, is 
used in building bridge piers and in 
laying concrete roads. 

“Fabrics other than canvas are 
used to exclude cold and wet weath- 
er, but are hardly comparable to 
tarpaulins in point of quality of cot- 
ton involved. They include print 
cloth, sheeting, muslin, oilcloth, 
cheesecloth, denim, etc. Covering of 
window openings during plastering 
consumes sheeting and cheesecloth: 
oilcloth is used to a limited extent 
in waterproofing; denim features as 


a substitute for canvas. Jute is 
very generaliy used as a covering 
where floors are poured monolithic 
to keep a high moisture content in 
the concrete while it is hardening. 
A loose osnaburg weave in cotton 
would probably be preferable. A\l- 
though its first cost is higher than 
jute, a lower unit cost would be ob- 
tained in the long run, due to Lhe 
much lower depreciation figure of 
the cotton. Where the method of 
delaying the “cure” of the concrete 
is accomplished, as in cold weather, 
by wetting it and retaining this 
moisture by tarpaulins, usually we 
terproofed, they are spread over the 
face of the slab and can be used 
repeatedly wtih a very low unit cost 
to the job. 
Cost Practices Confusing. 

“It is safe to say that most con- 
tractors charge tarpaulins to the job. 
This practice possesses the advan- 
tage of simplicity rather than accu- 
racy, for only In rare cases is Canvas 
entirely depleted on one job. The 
reason for writing off tarpaulins on 
the 100 per cent basis when used on 
winter construction is possibly to set 
up a tangible cost where other in- 
Langible items of loss due to winter 
work are lacking. Actually the tar- 
paulin used for winter enclosure is 
not even 50 per cent depleted when 
it has seen four or five months of 
winter use. In this connection it 
might be noted that used canvas 
sails, reconditioned, are greatly in 


demand for winter building work 
and are later used for covering 
building materials during other 


months of the year. It can be said 
that no satisfactory method of cost 
accounting for tarpaulins obtains 
generally in the construction indus- 
try. If the tarpaulin were as amen- 
able to book accounts as it is to 
daily use little effort would be re- 
quired to show a true unit cost on 
any desired basis; it is regretable 
That it is a matter of such variable 
estimate between widely different 
practices. 

“The most interesting information 
received from building firms is that 
which shows per cent of total build- 


ing cost represented by tarpaulin 
cost charged to the job. One firm 
gave figures on six jobs running 


from fall to spring of a total valua- 
tion of $8,190,000, of which tarpaulin 
cost was one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
Another job of $450,000 used $1,235 
worth of tarpaulins, figuring over 
one-fourth of 1 per cent. Six winter 
jobs given by one company totalling 
$912,000 average from one-tenth of 1 
per cent to one-half of 1 per cent 
for cost of tarpaulins. Other figures 
given no an annual basis of $2,075,- 
000 value of winter jobs for 1926 
show evpenditures of $4,030 in can- 
vas, or about one-fifth of 1 per cent. 
Other building construction on mis- 
cellaneous jobs (not necessarily 
winter) whose cost runs over $20,- 
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Our machines are of Heavy Pattern and Rigid Construction to prevent vibration. Amongst the recent 


AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Pawtucket, R. L 
Southern Office: 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Blidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


IMPROVED SLUBBING, INTERMEDIATE 
ROVING and JACK FRAMES 


improvements worthy of your investigation are: 


or Swing, Full Bobbin Stop Motion and many others. 


Patented Cone Belt Fork, New Pattern Horse Head 
‘Our Frames are in successful operation in over 


250 mills in the United States. Send for descriptive bulletin and list of users. 


COTTON MACHINERY | 
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WINDING SYNTHETIC YARNS FOR KNITTING 


No good manufacturer of knit goods would even 
contemplate knitting from a small supply like a cop or 
bobbin, for two fundamental reasons: first, the supply 
would be too small, and second (and more important), 
in drawing off from knitting supplies of small diameters, 
the material must unwind rapidly, due to the fact 
that one wrap represents but a very short length of 
yarn. 

The ideal knitting package of synthetic yarn is a 
cone of 534” traverse, built on a large-diameter cone 
tube, as represented by the ‘‘Universal Jumbo’’ cone 
wound on the ‘‘Universal’’ No. 50 machine. 

The empty cone tube has an average diameter of 
274", and the average di- 
ameter of a three-pound 
cone when wound is 55”. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


recommended for synthetic yarns, and naturally cones 
of smaller diameter and less weight may be wound, if 
desirable. 

Starting with this large-diameter cone, the wall of 
synthetic yarnon a package containing three pounds net 
is but 1%". Glancing at the illustration above of the 
‘‘Jumbo”’ cone, you will readily appreciate the assur- 
ance of even tension when knitting from a package with 


large circumference, and with none of the impedi- 


ments to delivery common to bobbin types of winding. 

The ‘‘Jumbo”’ cone, the latest product of the **Uni- 
versal’’ No. 50 winder, is the result of exhaustive study 
and careful development by the Universal Winding 
Company, collaborating 
with the manufacturers of 
synthetic yarns, and with 


PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA 
The three-pound cone CHICAGO, UTICA BOSTON CHARLOTTE the knitters of this ma- 
represents the maximum NEW YORK MONTREAL AND HAMILTON, CANADA ATLANTA 


DEPOTS and OFFICES af MANCHESTER and PARIS 


terial. 


UNIVERSAL WINDERS 


Ad No 22A. Printed in U.S.A 
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THE MASTER SALESMAN 


OLOR in men’s underwear was practically unknown 

a few years ago, but Robert Reis & Company, one of 
the best-known men’s underwear manufacturers in the 
country, had the courage to introduce it. 


To-day, 75° of the “‘Jimpants’’* (men's athletic 


drawers) they sell are in color and the demand for color in 


undershirts and union suits is-increasing. The introduc- 


tion of style and color has traded up the unit sale price 
50°, at least, and tripled the volume of business. Robert 
Reis & Company express the opinion that style and color 
will become as important factors in men’s underwear 


sales as they are in men’s shirts and pajamas. 


PLANTS — 
PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA 
DENTON, ENG. 

New York Office, 66 Leonard Str. 
Chicago Office, 222 W. Adams St 
SOUTHERN FRANKLIN 
PROCESS COMPANY 
Greenville, S. C. 
CENTRAL FRANKLIN 
PROCESS COMPANY 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
FRANKLIN RAYON 
DYEING COMPANY 
Providence, R. I. 


most successful 


through color. 


also Yarn Spinners, 


Possibly color can increase the 
We have the experience gained from helping many of the 
manufacturers and converters in the 
country to merchandise their products more satisfactorily 
Let's talk over your color problem. 


FRANKLIN PROCES 


Largest Job Dyers of Yarn in America 
Manufacturers Glazed Yarns, Dyeing Machines 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


Color and style being such important factors in their 
sales, Robert Reis & Company naturally insist upon the 
best obtainable dyes and dyeing service. 

Fast-to-bleaching shades (vat colors), the fastest 
known to light, washing, and all color-destroying agents, 
are applied under pressure by the Franklin Process Com- 
panies, assuring thorough penetration of the color, and, 
consequently, brighter, more durable shades. 

By taking full advantage of our many services, custom- 
ers of the Franklin Process Companies effect important 
savings, often cutting days and weeks from the time or- 
dinarily required to get a new styling on the market. 
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sale of your product. 


SS COMPANY 


FRANKLIN PACKAGES of DYED YARN 
They will deliver freely, either by rotation 
or over end, substantially lowering 
winding costs 


Commission Dyeing of Yarn in the Wound Form 
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Thursday, July 12, 1928. 


Carded Yarn Group To 
Meet 


A meeting of the Carded Yarn 
Group of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute is to be held at the Chamber of 
Commerce in Charlotte on July 17, 
according to announcement by B. 
B. Gossett, chairman of the group. 
The meeting will be called to order 
at 11 o'clock. 

Walker D. Hines, president of the 
Textile Institute will attend the 
meeting and will be accompanied by 
Geo. W. Duncan, cost engineer of 
the Institute. 


William D. Anderson, president of 
the Bibb Manufacturing Company, 
Macon, Ga. and one of the most 
prominent cotton manufacturers in 
the South, will meet with the group 
to join in a discussion of a number 
of very important matters that are 
to come before the meeting. 

This meeting will undoubtedly be 
the most important yet held by the 
Carded Yarn Group. In view of the 
conditions now existing it is essen- 
tial that the spinners lend every ef- 
fort toward greater co-operation in 
meeting trade problems. Mr. Gos- 
sett, in anouncing the meeting, urg- 
ed that all carded yarn spinners 
realize the importance of attending. 


Report Rosemary and 
Roanoke Mills Sold 


It is reported on very good 
authority that the controlling in- 
terest in the Rosemary Manufactur- 
ing Company and the Roanoke Mills 
Company, of Roanoke Rapids, N. C., 
have been sold to Simmon Bed Com- 
pany. Altempts to confirm these re- 
ports brought no response from of- 
ficials of the mills. 

At the moment of going to press, 
a telegram from New York an- 
nounced that the Rosemary Manu- 
facturing Company has been incor- 
porated under the laws of Delaware 
with a capital stock of $1,500,000, 
which .lends further strength to the 
report of the sale. It was also 
learned that the Rosemary Manu- 
facturing. Company has _ recently 
placed large orders for additional 
jacquard equipment and that the 
mills will produce mattress covers, 
labels, draperies and other fabrics 
for the Simmons Company. 


Acreage Estimate Higher 


Washington, D. C.—The acreage of 
cotton in cultivation on July 1 was 
estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture’ atl 16,695,000 acres: 
which is 11.4 per cent more than in 
cullivation & year ago. 

Owing to late planting, the De- 
partment announced, the need for 
repeated replanting in many sec- 
tions, and owing to the impossibility 
of working the crop out at the 
proper time, the reported stand of 
eotlon is six per cent below the 
stand reported by correspondents 
on July 14 last year. 

The estimates of acreage, like 
those of previous years, does not re- 
fer to the total acreage planted but 
only to that portion remaining in ac- 
tual cultivation on July 1. Allow- 
ance has been made in the 1928 esti- 
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mate, the Department! explained, for 
about 150.000 acres of cotton flooded 
out in Arkansas during the last 
week of June and for a small acre- 
age similarly flooded in Missouri. 

The increase in acreage this sea- 
son are most marked in the lass im- 
portant cotton States, in the exten- 
sive area flooded last year and in 
some other areas where the acreage 
was sharply reduced last season. 
California and Arizona are the only 
States where the acreage this sea- 
son is greater than in 1926. 

Last year’s area in cultivation on 
July 1 was 41,905,000 acres and the 
quantity of cotton ginned from the 
harvested area was 12,960,473 equiv- 
alent 500 pound bales. 

The year’s acreage in cultivation 
on July 1 and its percentage of last 
year’s average by States follows: 

Virginia, 84,000 and 130 per cent 
of last year’s acreage. 

North Carolina, 1831, and 107. 

South Carolina, 2,577,000 and 105. 

Georgia, 3.956.000 and 113. 

Florida, 100,000 and 149. 

Missouri, 390,000 and 128. 

Tennessee, 1,133,000 and 115. 

Alabama, 3,4 1,000 and 108. 

Mississippi, 3,783,000 and 111. 

Louisiana, 1,886,000 and 119. 

Texas, 18,366,000 and 109. 

Oklahoma, 4,899,000 and 117. 

Arkansas, 3,613,000 and 115. 

New Mexico, 114,000 and 114. 

Arizona, 200,000 and 143. 

California, 223,000 and 171.5. 
~ All other States. 29.000 and 126. 

The acreage in Lower California 
Old Mexico) not included in Cali- 
fornia figures nor in United States 


total is 160,000 and the acreage of. 


all other States is made up of 4,000 
acres in Illinois, 160,000 in Kansas 
and 23,000 in Kentucky. 


Chemists and Colorists To 
Meet 


The summer meeting of the Pied- 
mont section of the American Assv- 
ciation of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists will be held at the George 
Vanderbilt Hotel, in Asheville, N. C.. 
on July 214. 

Carl C. Poindexter, chemist of the 
Chatham Manufacturing Company, 
Elkin, N. C., will discuss “The Dye- 
ing and Finishing of Woolen Blan- 
kets.” 

Burton F. Mitchell, superintend- 
ent of the mercerizing plant of the 
American Yarn & Processing Com- 
pany, Mt. Holly, N. C., will present a 
paper on the “Preparation of Yarn 
for the Knitter.” 

Prof. Thomas Nelson, dean of tex- 
tiles of the N. C. State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering, 
Raleigh, N. C., will discuss the sub- 
ject, “Research and Testing at N. C. 
State Textile School.” 

Robert W. Griffith, of the Cham- 
pion Fibre Company, Canton, N. C., 
will have an interesting slory under 
the subject, “The Forest amd Indus- 
iry.: 

An unusual number of entertain- 
ment features have been prepared 
for the dinner to be held at the 
George Vanderbilt on the evening of 
the 21st. 

Chas. E. Stone, of Charlotte. is 
chairman of the committee on ar- 
rangements. 


APCO-MOSSBERG 


Adjustable Heads 
Save Valuable Time 


Changing the width of the warp is quickly accomplished with 
APCO-MOSSBERG Steel Adjustable Heads. 

The head can be easily moved on the beam and securely held in 
place by the positive clamping mechanism. 

APCO-MOSSBERG Steel Heads'are materially lighter than cum 
bersome cast iron and have smoothly polished faces. 


APCO-MOSSBERG CORPORATION 


Specialists in Developing Pressed Steel Beam Equipment 
Lamb Street, Attleboro, Mass. 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 


Distributors 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


WITHOUT WEIGHT 
NON-LOOSENING HEAD 


The New Washburn High Speed Section Beam 
is just the thing to make high speed warping take 
on added efficiency. It is built to withstand maxi- 
mum warping speeds, but at any speed it will 
wind smoother and steadier. 


Stop motion doesn’t worry this beam a bit; it is the world’s 
champion lightweight strong beam. The destructive forces 
set up by excess humidity, or the lack of it, are compensated 
by the peculiar strut-brace construc- 
tion of this beam. It is made of bone 
dry selected cork pine and all the 
staves are interlocked and braced 
firmly. It is constructed to stay in per- 
fect balance — permanently. And, of 
major importance, it isa LOW COST 
beam. Write for details now. 


SECTION BEAM 


A 
NEW BEDFORD, 
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Woo, 
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Practical Discussions By Practical Men 


Reducing Cloth Specification to 
Weight. 


Editor: 

[In proving my figures I woud like 
to have a competent answer through 
your paper on the following qués- 
Lion: 

If a cloth is made of No. 20s-4 ply 
60 inches wide finished and has 30 
picks of filling and 30 ends of warp 
per inch, what should be the yards 
per pound, and the ounces per 
square yard? Western. 


How Long Should a Card Be Ground 


Editor: 

Mav I learn through your discus- 
sion column how long should a card 
be ground? Grinder. 

New Price for Spooling 
Editor: 

We have been making 15s yarn on 
i%-inch rings. Now we are chang- 
ing the rings to 1%-inch rings, and 
the spinning bobbins, when full, 
contain 23 per cent more yarn than 
when filled with 1%-inch rings. To 
spool these bobbins, we have been 
paving 22%c per box which con- 
lains a doff from one frame, viz: 2 
sides into one box, and which 
weighs 29 lbs. But now that we 
are to fill these bobbins on 1%-inch 
rings, there will be 23 per cent more 
varn on these bobbins, and a box 
will contain nearly 36 pounds of 
varn or 23 per cent more. Now 
should we pay the spooler tenders 
23 per cent more, if not, what is 
the rule by which to figure out this 
new price plan? There are 224 bob- 
bins in a box. 

Clerk. 


What Rayon Denier to Use 


Editor: 

Iam making a nice grade of shirt- 
ings and using 38s eombed filling. 
This yarn runs about 31,900 yards 
per pound. Now I want to match il 
with ravon silk which will run at 
about the same length per pound. 
What denier of the rayon should I 
use for matching this purpose? 

Weaver. 
Answer to South 
Editor: 

To South's inquiry asking to learn 
the rule for ascertaining the amount 
of hanks and vards on a full bobbin 
of roving, I will give him the fol- 
lowing rule: 

Kirst, find out the hank number 
of the roving, and the exact weight 
of the roving on the bobbin. Now 
multiply the weight by the hank 
number to ascertain the amount of 
hanks on the bobbin. Now multiply 
the constant number, 840, by the 
total hanks on the bobbin and the 
answer will be the total yards on 
the bobbin. Supposing you had a 
bobbin full of roving which weighed 


The Practical Discussion Department of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin is open to all readers whether they are interested in seeking 
information on technical questions or are willing to help “the other 
fellow” who has experienced trouble in some phase of his work. 

The questions and answers are from practical men and have often 
proved extremely valuable in giving help when it was urgently needed. 

The interchange of ideas between superintendents and overseers 
develops a great deal of worth while information that results in much 
practical benefit to the men who are concerned with similar problems. 

You are invited to make free use of this department and to join 
in discussing various problems that are mentioned from week to week. 
Do not hesitate because you do not feel that you are an experienced 
writer. We will take care of that part of it —Editor. 


1% pounds and sized 60-100 hank, 
how many hanks would there be on 
the bobbin and how many vards? 
Example: 
{ 5-140«60-100—90-100 hanks on the 
bobbin 
840 90-100=756 yards in the bob- 
bin. 
Technical. 


Answer to Twister 


Editor: 

Following up. the various ques- 
tions in your paper. I note one by 
Twister who asks—what would be 
the most satisfactory twist to apply 
to 20s four ply in both the single 
and plied yarns? My answer would 


be that the twist which would be 


most satisfactory depends upon the 
texture of the fabric to be woven. 
That is a soft flexible fabric re- 
quires less twist than a _ fabric 
which must be made for great 
strength. As I take it that strength 
is what is wanted in this case, I 
would recommend 22 turns per inch 
for the 20s yarn, and 9 to 11 turns 
per inch for the 4 ply made from 
this yarn. I would vary the second 
twist until a fairly good balance 
twist was secured. 
Technical. 
Answer to Bob 

Editor: 

Can roving be stretched when laid 
either too close or too far apart on 
the bobbin is asked by Bob. Yes; 
roving can be badly stretched either 
way. It is always best to have the 
roving laid as closely and evenly as 
possible without the possibility of 
having some rings of roving being 
obliged to ride in order to be laid 
on the bobbin. ‘To have the roving 
laid too far apart, also means that 
some rings of roving will be laid in 
the valleys and then cross over 
other rings and thus be stretched. 

O. K. 


Answer to C. D. 
Editor: 

Is it feasible to have hank clocks 
on drawing frames, and where 
should they be put on, as asked by 
C. D. 

Yes; it is entirely feasible to have 
hank clocks on drawing frames, and 
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they should be connected to the 
back calender roll (not the front 
steel roll but the calender roll next 
in front of the steel roll). 

outh. 


More About Night Work 


Erwin, N. C., 
July 3, 1928. 
Editor, Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. 


Dear Sir: 


I was very much impressed in an 
article in the Bulletin for June 28, 
by a superintendent. 

His article against night operation 
in cotton mills was, in my opinion, 
wrilten from experience. I, too, 
have been a subscriber to the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin continually 
since its first publication. I have 
watched the many different things 
that you have fought for and 
against, and I feel that you should 
be commended for the stand you 
have taken. For all these years you 
have been right in your stand with- 
out any exception. 

I also wish to commend the super- 
intendent who is writing against 
night work. I very heartily agree 
with him, for I know by the very 
tone of his artic!e that he, as well 
as myself, has had the experience of 
working at night as an operator, 
overseer and superintendent. 

When I refer back to my mill ex- 
perience, the most trying of them 
all has been trying to operate a mill 
at night and obtain anywhere in the 
neighborhood of first quality work. 

I believe there is no other reason 
for not obtaining first quality work 
from night operators than the fact 
ha tthey do not feel physically fit 
o work. This was in my case, a 
good many years ago, when I was 
working on night time. I usually 
felt pretty good from 6 until 9 p. m. 
After that life seemed to almost go 
out and it was next to impossible 
for me to do first-class work in that 
unfit physical condition. 

Fortunately, for. several years, I 
have been connected with people 
who are absolutely opposed to night 
work and I hope to see the time 
come real soon that not a mill will 
operate a single spindle on night 
time. 


There is another practice among 
some of our mills that is not helping 
to advance the cotton mill industry 
in the South. That is, they agree to 
curtail a certain per cent and after 
this agreement which may mean 
one, two or three days per week, 
they add on enough night help to 
make their production as much or 
more than it formerly was in the 
six-day run. 

Again, I wish to commend you as 
editor, on the stand you have always 
taken in these matters; also the 
superintendent who is writing con- 
demning night work. 

Hope to see something from other 
men from time to time who have 
been in the game and worked their 
way from the bottom up to the bor- 
der of the top; for when you see an 
article of this kind, you know the 
party is writing from experience 
and not hearsay. 

With continued good wishes for 
the Southern Textile Bulletin, I am, 


Yours very truly, 


E. W. EDWARDS. 
Supt. Mill No. 5, Erwin Cotton Mil’s, 
Erwin, N. C. 


Tests on Starches 


The Textile School of North Caro- 
lina State College has run a series 
of tests on starches sent in to the 
college by the mills of North Caro- 
lina. 

These tests were conducted by 
students in the Textile School and 
Dr. 0. H. Browne, under the super- 
vision of A. H. Grimshaw, associate 
professor of Dyeing. 

Sixty-three samples were exam- 
ined in the series of tests using the 
apparatus of the new research. lab- 
oratory recently equipped for this 
particular type of work. 

An electric oven was used for 
moisture tests. 

Microscopic examination was 
made with microscopes equipped 
with Camera Lucida for drawing 
pictures of the samples, other mic- 
roscopes being equipped with stu- 
dents’ demonstrating ocular, which 
enables the teacher to point out 
clearly the characteristic properties 
of the various starches. A photo- 
graphic camera equipped with a 
Silverman illuminator was used to 
take pictures of these characteristic 
properties, or any other peculiari- 
ties, 

-asting point tests and soluble 
matter tests were made, and in or- 
der to reduce the time of these tests. 
electric stirrers and Babcock testers 
were used. 

pHh tests were made with the 
LaMotte Roulette comparator, this 
equipment being used to obtain the 
comparative acidity or alkalinity of 
the samples. 

Ash, grit, viscosity, 
other tests were made. 

The result of these tests will be 
published and distributed. 
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INCE the manufacture of rayon 
has developed into a world-wide 
industry, it has also become—as is 


occurring in every sphere of hu- 
man activity—a field for scientific 
investigation. There are, in fact, 
three different lines of research 
which are being worked in this 
way: 


1. The problems of rayon produc- 
tion. 

2. The properties of the artificial 
fibres from the purely scientific 
standpoint. 

3. The properties of the artificial 
fibres from the standpoint of their 
further industrial utilization. 

Naturally only a brief outline can 
be given here of the problems and 
the aims of investigation in each of 
these spheres. Methods of routine 
production control will not be spec- 
ially discussed. The following arti- 
cle will rather real with the meth- 
ods and aims of research which is 
directed toward the fathoming of 
the unknown. 


1. The Problems of Rayon 
Production. 


The first and foremost questions 
are naturally chemical: What raw 
materials are of importance for the 
production of rayon? Up to the 
present time only cellulose and its 
chemical derivatives have proved to 


be practical. True, there are also 
other materials, either natural or 
produced by chemical synthesis, 


which satisfy the first requirements 


Rayon and Research 


for artificial fibre production— 
namely, the formation of a viscous 
solution from which a solid filament 
can be obtained. But either the 
raw material is too difficult to ob- 
tain, such as chitin, a nalural prod- 
uet which occurs in too small quan- 
tity units, or too costly, as in the 
case of those which must be pro- 
duced artificialiy; or perhaps it does 
not answer the technical require- 
ments that is, the filament pro- 
duced is not strong enough or is 
toi sensitive to water or to the oxy- 
gen in the air. For example, the 
filaments produced from gelatine 
are insufficiently resistant to water 
and those made of rubber-like ma- 
terials lo oxygen. 


Experiments on the production of 
new raw materials for rayon in 
which chemical factories are natur- 
ally primarily interested are today 
directed almost exclusively toward 
the synthesis of suitable new de- 
rivaties of cellulose. The chemical 
reactions involved in the transfor- 
mation and regeneration of cellu- 
lose according to the most import- 
ant methods of manufacturing rayon 
are still very incompletely under- 
stood. Even the processes for the 
recovery of the chemicals employed 
have been but imperfectly investi- 
gated. It must not be forgotten, of 
course, that the present methods of 
production are capable of improve- 
ment. In fact, improvements, es- 
especially in viscose and cupram- 
monium processes, are continually 


being made, particularly in over- 
coming the difficulties which are 
connected with the colloidal nalure 
of the spinning solution and in re- 
spect of the mechanical methods 
used in the production of the fila- 
ment. 

Research must also move in both 
of these directions. The colloidal 
nature of the spinning solution, its 
dependence on the conditions which 
apply in every single phase of man- 
ufacture, is no less complicated a 
question than the chemical. It is 
well known, for example, that in the 
preripening of viscose a diminution 
in the cellulose particle size occurs, 
while in the ripening, inversely, an 
increase in particle size takes piace 
through an assembling — “coagula- 


tion”"—to secondary particles. But 
the exact reasons, which are un- 
doubtedly grounded in chemical 


processes, remain an unsolved prob- 
lem, 

On the mechanical side we know 
that the spinning solutions show not 
only the properties of the liquid 
state, but also the elastic properties 
of a solid body (thixotropism) fur- 
ther, that for this reason Poiseuill’s 
law for that property designated as 
viscosity is imapplicable. But this 
knowledge is also for the present 
still far removed from the formu- 
lation of a clear theory in this 
sphere. The reactions involved in 
the formation of the rayon filament 
are, for example, still very inexacty 
understood. The contro! of the vis- 
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cosity during production unques- 
tionably provides only a very sum- 
mary indication of the nature of the 
spinning solution, and the replace- 
ment or at least the supplement- 
ing in many cases of such mechani- 
cal methods of control by chemical 
methods which are capabie of finer 
differentiations is well justified. 


2. The Properties of the Artificial 
Fibres From the Scientific 
Standpoint 


Once the fibre is produced it be- 
comes the object chiefly of physical 
methods of investigation. It is im- 
portant to know the size and form 
of the single crystals of which the 
fibre is composed and the statistical 
distribution of the different sizes 
present—the influence which, for 
example, is due to the smallest par- 
ticles, and so on. The arrangemen! 
of the particles with respect to one 
another is also of the greatest im- 
portance. If they lie parallel to one 
another, as in the natura! fibre, then 
the rayon possesses properties like 
those of the latter. By a considera- 
tion of these relations the rayon in- 
dustry has been able in the course 
of the last decade to progress from 
an almost structuréless filament to 
one with the best orientation, and 
hence to products which are almost 
superior to natural silk in certain 
respects. In this direction the in- 


vestigation of the optical double re- 
fraction as well as the examination 


(Continued on Page 28) 


LEATHEROID RECEPTACLES are strong and durable because the material itself, LEATHEROID, is 


strong and durable. 


To this strength of material has been added features of construction—such as the 


method of securing the bottoms in trucks and cans, the double roll can rim, the placing of solid rivets 
close together—all of these features contribute to the durability of LEATHEROID RECEPTACLES. 


Send for Catalog 


ROGERS FIBRE CO. 


1024 Filbert St., Philadelphia 
SOLD THROUGH SOUTHERN SUPPLY HOUSES 


210 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


78 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Conversation 
Converting 


Convincing the trade that DUPLAN 
facilities are highly geared to meet 
every insistence upon exceptionally 
high-grade work is a task made simple 
by the proficiency of Duplan mills 
and workmen gained after years of 


converting experience. 


The best test of DUPLAN’S useful- 
ness to you is an actual trial of its 
service. Sample the satisfaction which 
adequate equipment, full knowledge 
and precise converting methods will 
give you. Consult our Commission 


Department. 


DUPLAN SILK CORPORATION 


DUPLAN 


COMMISSION 
DEDPARTMERSNT 


145 Madison Ave 
New York, N. Y 


Hospital Trust Bidg. 
Providence, R. ! 
Mills 
Kingston, Pa 


Johnston Bidg 
Chariorne, N.C 


Hazleton, Pa Nanticoke, Pa 
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Increasing Export Trade in Underwear 


PEAKING before the New Eng- 

land Fortign Trade Conference, 
Arthur Lee, export manager of the 
William Carter Company, showed 
how his company has increased its 
export trade. He said: 

“Before Carter’s underwear siart- 
ed to export any of its products, a 
careful survey of export possibilities 
was made by a member of the 
Carter organization. This survey 
includes studies in Boston, New 
York and Washington. In Boston 
visits were made to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
the foreign departments of Boston 
banks, the associated imdustries of 
Massachusetis, and various export 
managers in the city. 

“In New York the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce was 
visited, and also various export 
commission houses, combination ex- 
port managers, forwarders and un- 
derwriters. In Washington the heads 
of various departments in the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce were visited: such as the 
Textile Department, Department of 
Trade-marks, Legal Department, 
World Trade Reports, etc. Arrange- 
ments were also made in Washineg- 
fon for specific reports on the more 
promising export markets for the 
Carter product, as well as for the 
collection of certain samples from 
these markets. 

“The resulis of this survey were 
embodied in a report to the Carter 
underwear management. This re- 
port indicated the probability that 
Carter's underwear would sell in 
some foreign markets, bul that the 
only way to settle the matter deti- 
nifely was to present the’ goods in 
the foreign fields and see if orders 
could be taken. The report pointed 
out that there was no need for any 
of the officers or directors of the 
company to make journeys abroad 
in order to settle question. Ar- 
rangements could easily be made 
with two other non-comptilive man- 
ufacturers to have traveling 
salesman carry our lines into the 
Latin American markets. One-third 
of the salesmen’s time would be de- 
voted to the interests of each manu- 
facturer, and the expense for each 
would not be over $200 to $300 per 
month. 

“It was pomled ouf in the report 
that the company should not em- 
bark on export business unless if 
was ready to commit itself on a 
long-term basis, providing the ini- 
tial venture was successful. If was 
lo be expected that the expor' (le- 
partment would not pay ils own way 
for the first few years, but that the 
company should look forward to its 
needs twenty or thirty years from 
now. The export markets should 
not be regarded as dumping places 
for surplus products or merely as 
an outlet for slack seasons in this 
country. The foreign customers 
should be accorded the same service 
and proteciion that the domestic 
eustomers enjoy. 

The eventual profit in the export 
business seemed very difficult to 
forecast, but even though it only 
broke even for many years, the for- 
eign business secured would help 
to lower unit cost in production, 


while it would also be of some ad- 
vantage in times of business de- 
pression in this country, and would 
keep the organization in touch with 
underwear developments through- 
out the whole world. 

“Tt was also felt that a reason- 
able amount of export business 
would serve as a sort of imsurance 
against changes in industrial and 
economic conditions that may con- 
ceivably take place in this country 
in the next twenty-five vears. It 
seemed even then that the increas- 
ing productive capacity of Ameri- 
ean industry would sooner or later 
require new outlets, and that for- 
eign selling might open a market 
of considerable value. The report 
closed with the recommendation 
that if foreign selling were embark- 
ed upon, the export busmess should 
be carried on as nearly as possible 
in the same manner as the domestic 
trade. This meant that business 
would not be done through export 
commission houses or foreign im- 
porters, and that no consignments 
of goods should be shipped to for- 
eign merchants for sale for the 
company's account. 

“In this country Carter's under- 
wear sells directly to about 12.000 
retail stores, and the report recom- 
mended that sales be made in for- 
eign markets directly to the retail 
trade, so that the company would 
have direct contact with its. foreign 
customers just as it has with its do- 
mestic trade. It was pointed out in 
the report that the credit depart- 
ment, billing department, custom- 
ers’ ledger department. commission 
department, stenographic depart- 
ment, ete., could be made to serve 
the foreign trade just as it does the 
domestic trade. The principal dif- 
ference between the foreign and do- 
mestic work would be in the special- 
ized packing and shipping for vari- 
ous markets and the translation 
work involved. 

“As a result of the report, the 
management decided to adopt the 
plan proposed for a period of six 
months or one year, according to the 
results secured. So the foreign 
traveling salesman selected. 
given some careful training in the 
mills, offices and sales room of the 
company, and started on a journey 
with a carefully selected line of 
samples. The foreign salesman was 
instructed to take orders as far as 
possible only for the regular stock 
items of the company, although 
minor variations in style would be 
considered. He was instructed to 
send home from foreign markets 
any samples he might find which 
would be helpful to the home or- 
ganization. 

“Very careful attention was to be 
given to the investigation of the 
credit standing of prospective cus- 
Lomers, and ne was also cautioned 
lo send very explicit direction con- 
cerning the packing, shipping, con- 
sular requirements and customs 
declarations for each order. Most 
important of all he was asked to ap- 
point manufacturers’ agents in each 
market in which he found Carter’s 
underwear saleable. The appoint- 
ment of these manufacturers’ 
as representatives of the company 
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was to be approved later, of course, 
in writing, by the home office. 
Samples were to be sent to such 
representatives soon after their ap- 
pointment, and they were to carry 
on the work started by the travel- 
ing representative. 

“It was realized very early by the 
management of the company thal 
the ultimate success or failure in 
the foreign field would depend 
largely upon the character and abil- 
ity of these foreign representatives 
appointed by the traveling salesman. 
There has been a considerabie mor- 
lality among these appointments of 
foreign representatives, but some of 
the earliest agents appointed are 
still serving the company very ei- 
fectively. Too much stress cannot 
be laid upon the care that should be 
exercised in the selection of the for- 
eign representatives. Looking back 
now over its early experiences, the 
management feels that in all prob- 
ability a better selection of foreign 
representatives could have been 
made if more help had been asked 
of the commercial attaches of the 
Department of Commerce in the 
various foreign fields visited by the 
traveling salesman. 

“It was fortunate that the travel- 
ing salesman made his first stop in 
an English-speaking territory; this 
happened to be Trinidad. ‘This mar- 
ket uses the same language and 
weights as the United States, and 
their standard of commercial mor- 
lality is on much the same plane. 
Invoices and letters could all be sent 
in English, and the packing and ship- 
ping requirements for such a mar- 
kel are very simple. Starting in such 
a market as this enabled the export 
department to gather the necessary 
experience for handling foreign 
trade under much easier circum- 
stances than would have been the 
ease had the early shipments been 
made to Colombia or Venezula, 
where there is not only a foreign 
language, but also the metric system 
and rather troublesome packing, 
shipping and customs requirements. 

“Orders were taken in ‘Trinidad, a 
local representative was appointed, 
and in the course af time repeal! 
began coming in with fair 
regularity. The traveling salesman 
continued his journey’ through 
Venezuela, Curacao, Colombia, Pan- 
ama, Peru and the remaining coun- 
iries of Latin America, appoin'ing 
in nearly every large cemmerciai 
center a locai representative to 
carry on afler he had leil. 

“The export business, of course, 
began in a small way. and the expor! 
department gathered valuable ex- 
perience just rapidly enough to 
avoid blunders on any large 
It would be rather unfortunate in 
many ways to have an export busi- 
ness develop so rapidly that the 
various departments concerned with 
the work were unable to learn the 
rules of the game before costly 
errors had been made, and the good 
will of valuable customers alienat- 
ed. There are problems of packing 


orders 


scale. 


methods, packing materia's§ and 
shipping routine; problems of in- 


voicing, customs declarations and 
consular invoices ;translalion work 
to be provided for; samples to be 
sent ,records to be kept, and the dis- 
position of obsolete samples to be 
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provided for; there are methods of 
handling foreign commission ac- 
counts, the requisite export forms 
and the training of office personne! 
to be considered. All of these diffi- 
culties are smoothed out very easily 
if they can be taken singly. 

“Information concerning the 
packing of foreign shipments can, 
perhaps, best be secured by confer- 
ence with export managers shipping 
related lines to the same territories. 
The forwarding companies are 
in a position to render valuable as- 
sistance in this field. The billing of 
export shipments is something thal 
varies greatly, according to the 
product shipped and can, perhaps, 
best be worked out in the organiza- 
tion itself. The manufacturer's own 
insurance broker will give all 
necessary information regarding 
insurance for parcel post and 
freight shipments, while the manu- 
facturer’s own Dank is in a position 
to render valuable service and ad- 
vice on questions of foreign drafts 
and collections. 


mist) 


“The foreign salesman’s journey 
extended eventually to a period of 
eighteen months, when he returned 
to the head office for consuMation 
and further plans. He was shortly 
sent out on his second trip, the ob- 
ject of which was to consolidate the 
markets opened up on his first jour- 
ney and develop new territory as 
well. Parallel with the developmen! 
of trade in Latin America through 
the traveling salesman, the com- 
pany opened up many other foreign 
markets through the assistance of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, so that representa- 
tives are now located in Europe, 
Asia and Africa, as well as most 
parts of Latin America. 

“Too much praise cannol be given 
to the very effective work of the 
Bureau .of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce in the devolpment of 
foreign trade for American manu- 
facturers. Carters underwear has 
made use of the facilities offered by 
this department of the government, 
and has always received the 
careful and business-like attention 
to its numerous requests for in- 
fomation and advice. As the com- 
pany looks back aver its early ex- 
port experience, it seems now quite 
possible that it could have dispensed 
very largely. with the _ traveling 
representative during the early 
stages of development, and relied 
entirely on the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce and its 
capable representatives in the for- 
eign fields. There are, however, 
many advantages arising from the 
sending of one’s own representative 
into foreign markets and the travel- 
ing salesman of the Carter Company, 
who was first appointed on a com- 
bination basis with two other manu- 
facturers, is now giving his whole 
attention to Carter's underwear. 

“While it is quite possible to cover 
the early stages of export develop- 
ment without sending the export 
manager or an officer of the com- 
pany into foreign fields, the fact still 
remains that sooner or later such 
traveling on the part of higher exe- 
cutives in an Organization becomes 
necessary for the most satisfactory 
and effective development 
eign trade.” 
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Exact Needs 
are Supplied Only 
by the Specialized Textile Lubricant 


Over 30 years’ experience in producing the exact 
lubricant required to meet every lubricating require- 
ment of textile machinery definitely explains the 
preference of over 70% of leading textile mills for 


TRADE MARK RECISTERED IN 


PATENT OFFICE 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


It Stays in bearings—it won’t waste or drip out—it 
keeps bearings constantly well lubricated—and it 
does not drip and spatter onto the goods. 


The above summarized advantages of NON-FLUID 
OIL are the result of its high lubricating quality— 
as a pure mineral lubricant—and its remarkable ad- 
hesiveness obtained only through our exclusive 
process. 


And it costs less for lubrication 
per month—per year. 
Yes, NON-FLUID OIL costs less than liquid oil— 


though it’s worth more because it lasts so much 
longer per application. 


Write for testing sample and bulletin—use the 


coupon for convenience. 


Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


Please send bulletin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery” 
and samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked 
below :— 


[ 
CARDS TWISTER RINGS } MOTORS 


; PICKERS } LOOMS ] SHAFTING 
] SPINNING FRAMES[ ] BALL BEARINGS[ CHAIN DRIVES 


NAME 


MILL NAME 


ADDRESS 


of for- 


S.T.B.—7-12-28. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Warehouses : 
CHICAGO, ILL. ATLANTA,GA. 
ST.LOUIS,MO. CHARLOTTE.N.C. 
NEW ORLEANS,LA. GREENVILLE,S.C. 


PROVIDENCE,R.I. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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T is quite generally conceded that 
overproduction is the principal 
cause of the disorderly condition 
that the industry is suffering from 
at this time, but notwithstanding 
this situation, manufacturers are 
endeavoring to operate their plants 
at high capacity in their desire to 
produce at the lowest possible unit 
cost, overlooking. the more impor't- 
ant fact that the old law of supply 
and demand is still working day and 
night and sooner or later must be 
reckoned with. for business cannot 
escape the effects of the struggle 
between. quantity production and 
the consumers’ ability to absorb. 


Over-production also encourages 
wholesale and retail distributors (o 
buy conservatively, for they recog- 
nize the danger of anticipating their 
requirements too far ahead, on an 
overstocked market. 

The Cotton-Textile Institute un- 
der the able direction of Walker D. 
Hines, has given great consideration 
to the production of the cotton mills 
of this country both in the North 
and South, and his office has been 
making great progress along these 
lines, and we anticipate that the 
Wholesale Dry Goods Institute, 
when it gets into its full swing, will 
be helpful to the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute in furnishing information 


Problem of Textile Distribution 


Address by 8S. M. Bond, President, Wholesale Dry Goods Institute, before 
Knitted Outerwear Association 


regarding stocks of merchandise on 
hand in both wholesale and retail 
channels and in this way assist In 
adjusting production to consump- 
tion—which is the need of the hour. 


The constantly increasing effec- 
tiveness of mechanical equipment is 
responsible in a very great meas- 
ure for the expansion in our vol- 
ume of production and as this is 
equally true of all lines of industry 
it may be more or less responsibie 
for the unemployment situation that 
was so pronounced this last winter. 

This question must be seriousiy 
considered, for over - production 
brought about through increasing 
efficiency of mechanical equipmen! 
means increased unemployment! 
which aiso means reduced purchas- 
ing power. 


The abbreviated style of garments 
thai are now being worn by women 
are also responsible to a great ex- 
tent for the over-production of fab- 
rics, for the yardage necessary for 
present day dresses require just half 
the material that was needed a few 
years ago—but we still have the 
machinery capable of producing 


twice as much as can possibly be 
consumed. 

will 
their 
good 


If manufacturers 
more closely with 
distributors, much 
accomplished in 


cooperate 
wholesale 
could be 
determining the 
market's requirement and_ this 
would help to balance production 
and additional assistance can be 
rendered in forecasting changes in 
character and styles of garments 
fabrics which is now so important 
when style is the dominating factor. 


Wholesale distributors are par- 
ticularly well fitted and prepared 


to secure accurate information con- 
cerning style changes, the volume 
of retailers’ stocks of any parlicu- 
lar line and the prospective demand 
for more of the same merchandise 

let us not forget that manufactur- 
ing Is only part of the whole func- 
tioning of business—for distribution 
—the transmission of manufactured 
articles to the many points where 
they have their usefulness, is an in- 
dispensable and final process to the 
successful conclusion of the manu- 
facturer’s efforts. 


Because of mass production and 


mass consumption, both 
have been brought to their greatest 


levels during the last few years, the 
distribution— 
whole- 
added 
responsibility, and a new sense of 


entire machinery of 
including 
salers and 


manufacturers. 


retailers—has an 


the necessity for cooperation. 


Wholesalers are aware of the new 
economic situation, of the new cor- 
poration which is necessary for the 
functioning of distribution. 
They are no longer content to rely 
ne- 
cessity for large reservoirs of stock, 
primary 
and important functions as those in- 
transportation, 


smooth 


upon the economic-geographic 


or, to perform only such 
volved in storage, 


assembling and 
orders. All of 


re-assembling 
these are 


sure the existence of wholesalers. 


Bui wholesalers wish also to make 


a real addition to the customary 
services which they perform for 
both manufacturers and retailers. 


It is obvious that successful man- 
witi 
whole- 
saler is the agency which achieves 
this linkage, for he has a growing 
conception of his task in distribu- 
con- 
have 


must be 
customers 


ufacturers 
successful 


tied up 
The 


active 
they 


tion, which involves an 
cern with goods until 
reached the consumer. 


VICTOR 


We are in a position 
shipments. 


MILL TARCH — The Weaver's Friend 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps and car- 
ries the weight into cloth. It means good 
running work, satisfied help and one hun- 
dred per cent production. 


now to offer prompt 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, 8. C. 


CG. B. ILER, Greenville, 8. C 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 


INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bidg. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCHESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 
MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


of which 


essential 
and, alone, are quite enough to in- 
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Here is the proper sphere of 
wholesaling today as I see it. An 
efficient and modern wholesale dis- 
tributor is one who operates a ware- 
house as a clearing station for the 
general distribution of the products 
of a great number of manufactur- 
ers and sees to it that their prod- 
ucts are distributed to retail mer- 
chants located in every city, town 
and rural district within a radius of 
economical distribution, and in 
quantities suitable to the require- 
ments of everyone of those dealers 
from ihe very largest to the very 
smallest crossroads general stores, 
and who, because of the great diver- 
sity of lines handied, is abie to 
operate at a minimum cost. 


In addition to this service render- 
ed manufacturers, efficier.: 
wholesaler of today cooperates 
closely with retail distributors, pre- 
paring for them new and altractive 
sales helps, suggesting new ideas for 
displaying and selling merchandise, 
furnishing for them special items of 
seasonable goods of unusun!l merit 
larger volume of busimess. 


In fact the modern wholesaler, to- 
day, considers that his responsibili- 
ty for merchandise sold to his 
chents does not cease until he has 
assisted the retailer to pass it on to 
the consumer. 


Here are some pertinent facts that 
are taken from the “Distribution of 
Textiles,” published by the Harvard 
Bureau of Business Research—that 
may interest you, even though they 
are not directly related to your par- 
ticular branch of the industry. The 
distribution of the entire produc- 
tion of all cotton manufacturers in 
1924, was distributed as follows: 


Per 

Cent Yards 

14 was sold to wholesalers 448,520,820 
34 was scold to converters 1,124,969, 757 


10 was. sold to cutters 

13 was sold to other manufac- 
turers. 

1 was sold to retailers 

5 was sold to export trade 

3 was converted and colored 
for mill's own account 


Total Yards 3,273,499, 807 
Of the 23 per cent converted for 
mill’s own account, 46 per cent went 
direct to wholesalers — 4 per cent 
went to retailers; 24 per cent of the 
gray goods sold to converters, also 
went to wholesalers, which means 
that 90 per cent of the cotton cloth 
that is sold in -he form of piece 
goods was distributed by wholesal- 
ers, 


Here are some additional statis- 
tics that are sure evidence of the 
wholesaler’s importance in the fleid 
of distribution: 


$27,317,828 
437,233,125 

37,627,096 
163,753,269 


734,077,807 


Brown Sheetings under 40 inches in width 
38% to Converters 
10% to other manufactuers 
15% to wholesalers 
13% to export trade 
Brown Sheetings over 40 inches wide 
37% to converters 
5% to cutters 
14% to other manufacturers 
39% to wholesalers 
5% to export trade 
Sheets and Pillow Cases 
12% to converters 
87% to wholesalers 
1% to retailers 
Cotton Blankets 
99% to wholesalers 
Bed Spreads and Quilts 
98% to wholesalers 
2% to retailers 
Cotton Table Damask 
100% to wholesalers 
Dress Ginghams 
76% to wholesalers 
13% to cutters 
6% to other manufacturers 
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4% to retailers 
Staple Gingham 

94% to wholesalers 

4% to retailers 

1% to cutters 

1% to export trade 


87% to cutters 

10% to other manufacturers 

3% to wholesalers 

2% to export trade 
Outing Flannels and domets 

66% to cutters 

3% to converters 

29% to wholesalers 

2% to export. 

A good portion of all the cotton 
fabrics that were sold in the gray, 
to converters, also found their way 
to wholesalers in the form of dyed 
and finished fabrics—also a goodly 
portion of the outings, domets and 
denims manufactured into gar- 
ments. 

These are interesting figures and 
facts, for they disprove the theory 
frequently advanced that the whole- 
sale distributor is not now as im- 
portant in the general scheme of 
distribution as he was for many 
years. 

The new system of conservative 
buying by retail dealers has come 
to stay, probably in a more modified 
form than now prevails,—but in 
principle the policy is sound, and 
will therefore continue—and it is 
this very policy of conservative buy- 
ing that makes the local wholesaler 
an absolute necessity, for he is the 
only agency that is equipped with 
a large and varied warehouse stock 
of merchandise ready for instant de- 
livery, to all dealers within a radius 
that permits of quick and economi- 
cal service. 

Style is now the dominant factor 
in merchandising, and just so long 
as it continues to be so, retailers 
must keep their stocks of style and 
seasonable merchandise wel! under 
stock control. 


—--—- 


NEW DUPONT COLOR 


The dyestuffs department of E. IL. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., have 
placed on the market their new 
product, Leucosol Dark Blue BR 
Paste. This is an addition to the 
line of Leucosol colors recently de- 
veloped for the printing trade. 

Leusosol Dark Blue BR Paste is 
a vat dyestuff yielding bright red- 
dish blues of excellent fastness to 
light, washing, commercial launder- 
ing, ete., and very good fastness to 
chlorine. 

Like the other members of the 
Leucosol group, it is non-foaming, 
extremely homogeneous, egrit-free, 
non-setlling and non-drying, so that 
it does not vary in strength, settle 
out or form crusts in the barrel. 

If the formulas are adhered tuo, 
printing pastes of exceedingly desir- 
able working qualities are oblain- 
ed. The Leucosol colors can be 
printed with less glycerin than is 
usually required with vat colors or 
with none at all, according to condi- 
tions of aging in the mill. Under 
varying conditions of steaming, less 
difficulty is encountered in main- 
taining uniform results. 

This new color, not only because 
of its excellent fastness and work- 
ing properties but also because of 
its highly desirable shade, will 
prove of real interest to the print- 
ing trade. 
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They May Look Alike— 


But the Difference is Vast 


Leaving the hair on an ordinary check strap doesn’t any more 
make it a Bondaron Check Strap than the addition of a suit of 
clothes makes a man out of a monkey. Without the mark ‘“‘Sterl- 
ing’’ to guide them, the purchaser of silverware would be unable 


to distinguish the unreal from the genuine. 


Plate silver looks so much like sterling silver that from the 
standpoint of the appearance there seems little to choose between 
them. Ordinary check straps with the hair on so closely resemble 
the product bearing the name “Bondaron’”’ that to the eye one 


check strap may seem to be as good as another. 


But appearances are deceiving—‘‘all is not gold that glitters” 

and the army of ‘just as good” merchants leaves nothing but 
dissatisfaction in its train. When a jewelry clerk shows you 
silverware you look for the name “Sterling” before you buy. 
When a mill supply man offers you check straps insist on seeing 
the name Bondaron. Unless the name is there you won't get the 
genuine—and if you don’t get the genuine you can’t get Bondaron 


service. 


Manufactured Exclusively By 


CHARLES 


COMPANY 


Leather Curriers and Manufacturers of Belting and Textile Leathers 


617 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Cotton Acreage Report 


HENEVER a cotton report does 

not conform to the generally 
prevailing idea it is fashionable to 
“euss the Bureau” and we feel like 
doing so in the matter of the recent- 
ly issued cotton acreage report. 

We honestly beheve that a serious 
error has been made and feel more 
confident of that fact by reason of 
the 7 per cent and 5 per cent in- 
crease as indicated for North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina. 

We have driven over a large por- 
tion of both of these States and have 
seen hundreds of unplanted flelds 
with cotton stalks showing thal 
were planted in cotton last year. 

During the planting season the 
rains caused so many acres to be 
replanted that there was very little 
opportunity or ineentive for in- 
creasing the area planted. 

The Government has already 
shown a large increase in the corn 
acreage in all of the South Atlantic 
States and as very little new land 
has been planted, it is difficult to 
see how both the corn and cotton 
acreage could have a large increase 
at the same time. 

Published reports from the Coun- 
ty Agricultural agents from many 
North and South Carolina counties 
have stated that the cotton acreage 
was much reduced by the rains 
during the planting season. 

In spile of what we may think, the 
figure 46,695,000 will stand as the 
preliminary estimate of the i928 
cotton acreage and if must be used 
as the basis for calculations relative 
to the crop. 

Last season the preliminary acre- 
age estimate was 42,680,000 while 
the number of acres ultimately har- 
vested was approximately 2,000,000 
less. 

We i.el confident that the aband- 
onment this year will be consider- 
ably more than that of last season 
and with a preliminary acreage of 
46,695,000 the number harvested can 


not. be expected to be in excess of 
44,000,000. 

How much cotton will be picked 
from 44,000,000 acres? ‘That is the 
problem ‘that only time can decide. 

The lint yield and the Dales per 
acre during recent years has been 
as follows: 


Lint Bales 

lbs. peracre peracre 
. 124 260 
i922. 293 
167 
1926. 181 ADO 
Ten year av ge... 154 23 


Assuming that the acreage pick- 
ed is 44,000,000 it is interesting to 
note the size of the crop at the vield 
per acre of recent years. 


IF Crop 
1921 yield 11,440,000 
1922 yield 2? 892 000 
1923 yield 13.056,000 
1924 yield 14,476,000 
1925 yield. 15,400,000 
1926 yield 17,600,000 
1927 yield 14,124,000 

Ten year average 14,212,000 

It is interesting to note that based 
upon 44,000,000 acres harvested the 
yield equivalent to only one of the 
past ten years would produce a crop 
in excess of the probable consump- 
tion of Amerizan cotton. 

‘There is no doubt that stands are 
poor, in fact, the Government report 
says that they are 6 per cent worse 
than last year. 

There no doubt that the crop 
in every section of the South is 
from two to four weeks late which 
makes it more liable to boll weevil 
damage. 

Dr. Geo. Smith, the entomologist, 
connected with Munds & Winslow, 
says: 

“Stage of infestation this year has begun 
earlier and on account of crop lateness is 
heavier in proportion to number of squares 
on plant than last year. This year weevils 


started hatching June 15 to 20, whereas 
last year it was July 1 to 10. The annual 
migration this year will take place two to 
three weeks earlier and in time to get a 
arge percentage of the bottom crop and 
middie crop and most of the top crop, 
whereas last year much of the bottom and 
a fair proportion of the middle crop es- 
caped. 

He also says in regard to Okla- 
homa: 


Six weeks ago, Sanborn, head entomolo- 
gist at the A. & M. College of Oklahoma, 
announced there would be no weevil and 
offered $25 for six live ones. Today they 
are exhorting farmers to poison, advising 
them infestation heaviest on record. 

With cotton late and boll weevils 
hatching out earlier than usual 1! 
seems reasonable to expect damage 
not only to the middle and top crop, 
but also some damage to the bottom 
crop. 

The boll weevil is, however, such 
an uncertain proposition that the 
expected damage may not occur. 

We have given the possibilities of 
the 1928 cotton crop based upon the 
preliminary acreage estimate, less 
a reasonable allowance for abandon- 
ment. 


We are not convinced that the 
preliminary estimate is correct and 
believe that the Government will 
later have to indicate a very low 
vield per acre in order to conform 
with the,ultimate size of the crop. 


The New Bedford Situation 


UYERS of cotton goods are mak- 

ing much capital out of the fact 
that during the shut down of the 
fine goods mills in New Bedford 
there has been no shrinkage in the 
visible supply of such goods and no 
advance in prices. 

The buyers are trying to convince 
ihe mill men that it is hopeless to 
try to obtain higher prices through 
curtailment of output and cite the 
claim thal curtailment of New Bed- 
ford mills amounted to 70,000,000 
yards of fine goods without any 
beneficial effect. 

It is said that an ostrich when 
closely pursued sticks his head in 
the sand and imagines that his en- 
tire body is hidden and the nearest 
approach to the “ostrich hiding his 
head” act, that we know, is the mil! 
men who shuts down his mill and 
expects to peep around the corner 
the next morning and see an army 
of buyers running for his door. 

The buyer argues that a man 
would not close his mill unless there 
was a overproduction of his goods 
and therefore feels that he needs be 
in no hurry to secure additional! 
supplies. 

The ultimate result of curtail- 
ment is beneficial, but buyers are 
much quicker to buy goods upon 
notice of overtime operation than 
upon notice of curtailment. 

If, as claimed, the New Bedford 
curtailment has amounted to 70,000.- 
000 yards of fine goods it will even- 
tually affect the prices of such 
goods. i 

The fact that the visible supply of 
such goods has not decreased dur- 
ing the period of curtailment would 
not be considered worthy of serious 
consideration by anyone except buy- 
ers of cotton goods who seek to 
maintain the present low prices. 
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While the New Bedford mills 
were idle the consumers of their 
goods have continued to consume. 
No woman who expected to buy a 
new dress has withheld her order 
because of the strike in New Bed- 
ford. 7 

While the production end has 
heen idle the ultimate consumption 
end has been normal. In between 
the producer and the ultimate con- 
sumer some of the middle men have 
withheld the forwarding of orders 
upon the theory that curtailment 
was in itself a sign of weakness and 
a sign of an abundant supply of 
goods. 

Buyers of other lines of cotton 
goods who are allowing this, freely 
circulated, “New Bedford story” to 
be used, to induce them to name 
lower prices upon their goods 
should ask themselves if there has 
been any curtailment of consump- 
tion by the ultimate consumers of 
New Bedford goods. 

Buyers of cotton goods have domi- 
nated the manufacturers so long 
that manufacturers seem to have 
lost their nerve and to be under 
“hack” if we may use a barnyard 
expression. 


Responsibility for Low 
Prices 


BEPORTS that are coming to us 

from New York indicate that the 
sales of cotton goods have material- 
ly increased and that an increasing 
number of mills are being sold 
ahead for from 60 to 90 days. 

At the same time we are informed 
that the prices at which the orders 
are being booked are such that they 
do not show a profit and In many 
cases an actual less to the mills. 

It is our opinion that the failure 
to obtain better prices are in many 
cases due to the lack of proper 
effort upon the part of the commis- 
sion merchants. 

The idea of many of the selling 
agents seems to be to book the order 
without much regard for price, and 
they have become so accuStomed to 
the dilations of buyers that they 
are offering practically no resist- 
ance. 

Our remarks, of course, do nol 
apply to all selling agents but those 
who are interested in securing bet- 
ler prices for their mills are seri- 
ousiy handicapped by the prices of 
their competitors. 

Cotton Hosiery 
HERE seems to be an impression 
that noboly wears cotton hosiery 
any more and yet a report just is- 
sued by the United States Census 
Bureau on the basis of 318 hosiery 
establishments representing 64.9 per 
cent of the hosiery manufacturers 
show that “all cotton” hosiery leads. 

The show that during May there 
were 1,393,000 dozen pairs of “all 
cotton” hosiery manufactured as 
compared to 1,356,000 dozen pairs 
during April. 

As against 1,393,000 dozen pairs of 
“all cotton” hosiery manufactured 
during April there were 433.000 
dozen pairs of rayon hose and 892.- 
000 dozen pair of rayon mixture. 
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Personal News 


Chester Tharp, Shamokin, Pa., has 
been elected president of the L. H. 
Gilmer Mill at Shreveport, La. 


E. Yarbrough 
president of the 
Durham, N. ¢ 


has resigned as 
Yarbrough Mills, 


J. A. Bell has been elected presi- 
dent of the Bell Hosiery Mills, Suf- 
folk, Va. 


E. B. Mathews 1s now superintend- 
ent of the Parker Hosiery Mill and 
Dye Works ,Suffolk, Va. 

Ernest A. Anderson is now gen- 
eral manager of the Lee Weaving 
Company, Petersburg, Va 

E. B. Partain has become superin- 
tendent of the Texas Hosiery Mills, 


Dallas, Texas. 
C. €. Twitty, president of the 
Hartsville Cotton Mills, Hartsville, 


1, Who has been seriously ili, is 
now considerably improved. 


C. A. Mast has succeeded fF, A. 
surdine as superintendent of the 
Itasca Cotton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Itasca, ‘Texas. 

W. J. Berry has 
president of the 
Durham, N. C. 
of the Ruth 


E. CG. Stone, 


been elected 
Yarbrough Mills, 
He is also president 
Hosiery Mills. 


president of the 
Louise Knfting Mills, Durham, N. 
C.. has been elected vice-president 
of the Yarbrough Mills, of Durham, 
N. C. 


Walter M. Wellman, 
the Ervin Manufact 
Huntsville, Ala, 
golf 
bama. 


Joseph M. 
Hill, 8S. C., 


president of 
uring Company. 
recently won the 
championship of North = Ala- 


Taylor, Jr., of 
who graduated in June 
from the textile department of 
Clemson College, has accepted a 
position with the Pacific Mills, Ly- 
man, 


T. H. Whiteside has resigned as 
night overseer carding and spinning 
at the Tuckasegee Spinning Com- 
pany, Mount Holly, N. C., and accept- 
ed a similar position with the Mel- 
ville Manufacturing Company, Lin- 
colnton, N. C. 


Rock 


Henry E. Littlejohn, formerly 
superintendent of the Monaghan 
plant of the Victor-Monaghan Com- 
pany, Greenville, has become 
ant manager of the 
of the Steel Heddle 
Company. 


Albert H. Grimshaw, associate 
professor of Dyeing at the Textile 
School of North Carolina State Col- 
lege, has gone to New York City, 
where he will spend six weeks at 
Columbia University, doing work for 
an advanced degree. 

Professor Grimshaw has been a 
frequent contributor to the textile 
press of America and has recently 
written a series of articles on the 
starches used in North Carolina 
mills. These articles were based 
upon an exhaustive series of tests, 


assis! - 
Southern plant 
Manufacturing 


conducted by him and the textile 
students, upon starches furnished 
the school by more than fifty mills. 


McBlair and 1 O'Hara 

A new yarn agency, 
O'Hara, has been opened at 914 
Commercial Bank Building, Char- 
lotte, the firm being a partnership 
between Henry McBlair and W. R. 
Hara. 

Both men are well known in the 
textile industry. Mr. MecBlair has 
been with the Gastonia Cotton Yarn 
Company of Philadelphia. For four 
years, he was manager of the New 
England office of the company and 
for the past two years has been 
manager of the Southern office. 

Mr. O'Hara was connected with 

the Southern offices of the Stafford 
Company for 8 years. More recent- 
ly he has been with the Excelsior 
Yarn Company. 
The new yarn company will handle 
carded and combed, single and ply 
cotton yarns, dye, natural and mer- 
cerized. They will also handle silk, 
rayon, worsted, combination and 
rayon yarns and will represent the 
Yarns Corp. of America, specializing 
in converted rayon yarns. 


MecBlair and 


Production and Sales in 
June 


The Assoc iation of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York made public 
its statistical report on the produc- 
tion and sale of standard cotton 
cloth during June. The report cov- 
ers a period of four weeks. 

Production during the month 
amounted to 287,818,000 yards. Sales 
were 267,025,000 yards, or 92.8 per 
cent of production. Shipments 
amounted to 270,32,000 yards of 93.9 
per cent of production, 

Stocks on hand at the end of the 
month amounted to 458,984,000 


yards, as compared with 441,508,000 
yards on June ist. 
Unfilled orders on June 30th 


amounted to 302,'28,000 yards, as 
against 305,645,000 vards on June ist. 

These statistics on the manufac- 
ture and sale of cotton goods are 
compiled from data supplied by 23 
groups reporting through the Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York and the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, Inc. They represent up- 
wards of 300 different classifications 
of standards cotton goods and com- 
prise a large part of the total pro- 
duction of these fabrics in the 
United States. 


Bemberg Sold to End of 


Year 
The American Bemberg Corpora- 
tion is sold up to the end of the year 
on practically all the yarn that its 
Elizabethton, Tenn., plant can pro- 
duce, which is at the rate of 200,000 
pounds of cuprammonium fiber 
monthly, according to J. C. Inge, as- 

sistant sales manager. 


Bobbins 
and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types Of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 
Samples of such bobbins gladly 

COMPANY 


furnished 
Chicopee, Mass. 


A. B. CARTER, Soushern Aégt, Gastonia, N. C. 


THE 


RELIABLE 
7 


Acid 


Tartar Emetic 


Tannic 


Antimony 
Lactate 
Steam Black 


Acetate 
of Chrome 


Fluoride 
of Chrome 


Manufacturer and Importer 


DYE STUFFS and CHEMICALS Fe 


Office and Warehouse: 
Fox Point. Providenee, R. I. 
Works: Mansfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK 
11 Cliff St. 


BOSTON 
40 Central St. 


Southern Representative: 
Charles H. Stone, 228 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Liberty, Tex.—The Liberty Hosi- 
ery Mills have been incorporated 
here by M. L. Black and others. 

Hemp, N. C.—The County Moore 
Mills are to install 30 additional 
looms The mill now operates 96 
looms on fine novelly fabrics. 


Lumberton, N. C.--The Mansfield 
Mills are to install additional looms. 
At present the mill has 38,700 spin- 
die and 600 looms on sateens, broad- 
cloths, fancies and yarns. 

Shannon, Ga, The Southern 
Brighton Mills, which are to in- 
crease their capacity by the remov- 
al of additional equipment from 
their mills in New Jersey, have plans 
by J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S 
C., for a large addition to the pres- 
ent mill and for building 3 ware- 
houses. 


Rock Hill, S. C.—The Cutter Manu- 
facturing Company, recently §in- 
corporaied here by J. H. Cutter and 
associates of Charlotte, is expected 
to take over and operate the Car- 
hartt Overall Company. Ben F. Ivey, 
general manager of the Carhartt 
plant will continue in that capacity 
with the reorganized company. 

Burlington, N. C. — The E. M. H. 
Knitting Company, recentiy incor- 
porated here as noted, has been or 


ganized as a knitting department of 


the E. M. Holt Plaid Mills and all of 
the stock will be owned by the lat- 
ter company. It is understood that 
knitting equipment is to be installed 
in the present building of the E. M. 
Holt Plaid Mills. 

Charlottesville, Va.—Contract has 
just been awarded for construction 
at Charlottesville of a plant for 
Frank & Sons, Inc., silk manufactur- 
ers of North Bergen, N. J.. at an es- 
timated cost of $65,000. The factory 
will be operated as a branch of the 
North Bergen plant. [It will manufac- 
ture a variety of silks and crepes. 

A group of Charlottesville busi- 
ness men, ys te r with two banks 
of that citv, bought a tract of land 
and deeded il to Frank & Sons as a 
site for the plant, as evidence of 
local interest in the enterprise. 


Lando, S. C.—The Manetta Milis, 
which has been doing considerable 
building in the past couple of years, 
is now engaged in adding big addi- 
tions to two of its warehouses, 
which will afford it practically 
double the space as at present, it Is 
reported. 

In addition to this they are build- 
ing a new dye house of the most! 
modern type. It is being constructed 
of steel, cement and brick. ‘The 
steel part has been completed. This 
plant continues to operate on a full 
time schedule. With hundreds of 
textile manufacturing plants closed 
down last week these mills closed 
only one day, the fourth of July. 


WE 
MILL NAMES 
AND 

TRADE The Farish Company 
NCORPORATE 
SN MILL 
y SELLING AN 
AGENTS 
100 Worth St. New York F 
x 


FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


65-69 Leonard St., New York 


DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 


Selling Agents for 


RELIABLE SOUTHERN MILLS 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO. 


328 Broadway, New York 
Southern Cotton Mills 


FOREIGN SELLING AGENCIES 
throughout the world 


BELL'S SERVICE RINGS TRUE 


CONSULTING, SUPERVISING, DESIGNING AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


OF 


= TEXTILE MILLS & BLEACHERIES—STEAM 4&4 HYDRO-ELECTRIC PLANTS 
E OLD MILLS REORGANIZED, EXTENDED 4&4 APPRAISED 
MILL VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT—WATER 4& SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


GEO. C. BELL 


MILL ENGINEER & ARCHITECT 
420 PIEDMONT BLDG., Phene 6628 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


E.S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth St. 101 Marietta Bid 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Villages Complet 
Real Estate Subdivision oa” omplete Topographic Surveys 


General Desi Planting 
Resorts tall 
pom Courses and De 
vate tate an ome Grounds Supervision of Lan 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


Burlington, N. C. — The Carolina 
Yarn and Supply Company has been 
incorporated here by A. D. Moore 
and Z. V. McClure. 

Dyersburg, Tenn. The Ardian 
Knitting Mills have plans by Robert 
& Co., Atlanta, and expect to let con- 
tract soon for the main mill,. boiler 
house, 2 warehouses and mill vil- 
lage, work to cost about $500,000. 


Griffin, Ga. The interests that 
operate the Griffin Hosiery Mill 
here plan to erect the first full fash- 
ioned hosiery mill in Georgia in this 
city. The new mull will have a ca- 
pacity of 700 dozen pairs of hose a 
week from the first and will be 
opened for business October 1 

A new building will be erected a! 
Gresham Heights, just west of the 
city proper. The Griffin Hosiery 
Mill has been one of the most suc- 
cessful in the South. The help for 
the mill, which will make all silk, 
fine gauge women’s stockings, wl! 
be selected from local hosiery work- 
ers especially trained for making 
full fashioned hosiery. 

Mrs. T. L. Shapard is president of 
the company, Evalander Shapard, 
third, is vice-president and genera! 
manager. avd Davis Williams is 
secretary and treasurer. 

Durham, N. C. — W. J. Berry of 
Durham was elected president and 
treasurer of the Yarbrough Mills. 
local weaving plant, to succeed FE. 8S. 
Yarbrough, resigned. He will take 
charge at once, il was announced, 
following a meeting of the directors. 

Jones. Fuller was elected to the 
board of directors to sueceed Yar- 
brough. £. C. Stone was elected vice- 
president to succeed Berry, and 
Frank Fuller, Jr., was elected secre- 
tary. Attending the board meeting 
in addition to the above were R. H. 
Wright of this city and F. M. Ben- 
nett of New York. 

Both Mr. Berry and Mr. Stone are 
well known in local textile circles 
the former being president of the 
Ruth Hosiery Mill and the latter 
president of the Louise Knitting 
Mill. It is understood that while Mr. 
Berry will be actively interested in 
the management of the mill, that he 
will be assisted by a technical ex- 
pert yet to be announced. The mill 
is operating al present after a con- 
siderable period of inactivity. 

Shreveport, La.—The L. H. Gilmer 
Company, Inc., of Louisana, has 
been purchased by Chester Tharp, 
of Shamokin, Pa., L. U. Kinder and 
others associated with them of 
Philadelphia. The Louisiana firm 
is a subsidiary of the L. H. Gilmer 
Co., of New Jersey and the transac- 
tion was negotiated by the parent 
organization, it was announced. 

The plan has a production capa- 
city of 18,000 pounds of textiles 
weekly, and employs at present 175 
workmen. It was stated by repre- 
sentalives of the new management 
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that extensive purchases of addi- 
tional machinery, employes’ homes 
and additions to the mill will be 
made in the near future. 

Mr. Tharp was elected president 
of the organization at the last meet- 
ing of the board of directors and Mr. 
Kinder was appointed secretary and 
director. Other officers of the firm 
are George Beverridge, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager; Randle 
T. Moore, vice-president and treas- 
urer, and Andrew Quarbes, director, 
all of Shreveport. 


Cannon Approved 


Concord, N. C— Stockholders of § 
of the mills in the Cannon chain a 
separate meetings held at the main 
officse of the organizations last 
Thursday approved plans for the 
mreger of the mills. The new com- 
pany to be known as the Cannon 
Mills Company. 

At each of the meetings, officials 
sponsoring the merger reported, the 
vote to merge was unanimous. 

Mills affected are the Cannon and 
Cabarrus in Concord and Kannapo- 
lis: the Franklin, Gibson, Hobarton 
and Norcott, at Concord: the Patter- 


son, at China Grove; the Kesler, at 
Salisbury, and the Barringer, at 
Rockwell. These mills now are cap- 


italized at approximately $20,000,000 
and the new concern wlil be one of 
the largest textile companies in the 


country. 

Officers of the company were 
elected as follows: C. A. Cannon, 
president of the former Cannon 
Manufacturing Company, and di- 


recting head of the chain since the 
death of his father, James W. Can- 
non was elected president of the 
new company. Other officers elect- 
ed were: A. L. Brown, A. R. Howard, 
J. Barnhardt, C. E. Stevenson, W. 
J. Swink, A W. Fisher, and F. A. 
Williams, vice-presidents; G. B. 
Lewis, treasurer; E. Sauvin and E. 
G. Bost, assistant treasurers; F. J. 
Haywood, secretary. -T. J. Smith and 
J. J. Boyle, assistant secretaries. 
Directors: Mrs. J. W. Cannon, Sr., 
M. L. Cannon, of Charlotte: Cc. E-. 
Stevenson, of Salisbury: W. J. 
Swink. of China Grove; A. L. Brown, 
G. B. Lewis, J. J. Barnhardt, A. R. 
Howard. of Concord; Geo. W. Frak- 
er, and J. P. Ripley, of New York 
City; and C. A. Cannon, of Concord. 
Officers announce that there wil! 
be no change in the management of 
the nine plants making up the com- 
pany, present resident managers to 
retain their Main offices of 
the company will be in Kannapolis. 
The nine plants in the company 
have been separated into divisions, 
each with a designing number. A 
call has been issued for the transfer 
of stock from the old companies to 
the new, and this work will be start- 
ed next week, it was stated. 
Authorized capital stock of the 
consolidated Cannon company is 68,- 
242 shares of preferred with $100 
par value and 1,100,000 shares of no 


pe Ses, 


par common which for purposes of 


taxation was figured al $100 a share. 
The charter tax is 40 cents for each 
$1,000 authorized for capitalization. 

Officers of the new company siat- 
ed that with formal organization 
completed, they were prepared to 
begin operations at once under the 


just effected a 
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new value. Stock in the company 
will be listed on the New York Ex- 
change and officers to facilitate the 
business there have been named. 


Raleigh, N. C—Check for $44,272.96, 
the second largest charter ‘an pay- 
ment on record in this State, was 
received by Secretary of State J. A. 
Hartness from the Cannon Mills 
Company, of Kannapolis, which has 
consolidation with 


The largest charter tax paymen! 
on record was paid in by the Caro- 
lina Power and Light Company on 
April 10, 1926. It was for $136,000 
and also followed a merger. 

Authorized capital stock of the 
consolidated Cannon Company is 
6,824 shares of preferred with $100 
par value and 1,100,000 shares of no 
par common, which for purposes of 
taxation was figured at $100 a share. 
The charter tax is 40 cents for each 
other units. 


$1,000 authorized capitalization. 


Cotton Stock. 
 Shein Yarns. Warps. 


Rayon 


“HURRICANE” Automatic Loop Dryer 
AUTOMATIC ORYVERS 


CONDITIONING MACHINES --- VACUUM EXTRACTORS 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


3351 Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southern Agents: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte,N. C 


Electric Service 


Electrical Installations in accordance with best engineering standards at 
economical costs. Get our estimates. 


R. H. BOULIGNY, Inc. 


Box 534 Phone Hemlock 4951 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CHAS. H. STONE 
STUFFS AND CHEMICALS 
OFFICER, WAREHOUSE & LABORATORY 
228 West FIRST STREET 
(,LHARLOTTE 
Over TWrENTY-THREE YEARS EXPERIENCE 


Dy 


BALING PRESS 


FOR CLOTH OR YARN 
Size—to suit your needs. 


Also Hydraulic Presses and Pumps 


Let us send yeu our Catalogue. 
Power—50 to 500 tons. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.., inc 
367 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Established 1872 


= 


Reliable Devices 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Atlante Boston Charlotte Greenville 
Qeorgia North Carolina South CareHna 


Greenville Mills Add 
Machinery 


More than 100,- 
have been installed re- 


Greenville, C. 
000 spindles 


cently or else are in process of in- 
stallation, in cotton mills near 
Greenville, it is shown by a survey 


made. In addition to the spindles, 


a large number of looms, dye and 
print machines and other equip- 
ment is beme added, making it cer- 


textile 
decided in- 


tain that South Carolina's 
equipment will show a 
crease this year. 


Three new mills are being built 
outright, while approximately half 


a dozen are being enlarged subs‘ian- 
Hially. The new mills in the Green- 
ville territory include the Arial Mill, 
at Easiey, Piedmont Print Works, at 
Taylors, and Renfrew Mill, at Trav- 
elers Rest. The Arial Mill is the only 
one of the trio which will have any 
spinning, and will begin with slight- 
ly more than 20,000 spindles. 

Joanna Mills, at Goldville, will add 
30,000 spindles, work having staried 
already on the plant, while the Clin- 
fon Mulls, at Clinton, will install 
11,000 additional spindles. Appleton 
Mills, at Anderson, are being 
doubled in size, approximately 30,- 
O00 spindles being installed and the 
plant doubled tn every way. 

Chiquola Mill, at Honepath, -re- 
cently added 8,000 spindles, while 
Pendleton Manufacturing Co. ai 
Autun, is planning to add a large 
number of looms. Slater Manufac- 
turing Go., built during the past 
year, now has approximately 10,000 
spindles in operation. 

Mills which completed substantial 
enlargements about a year ago, in- 


clude the Lonsdale Mill, at Seneca. 
Mills Mill at Woodruff, and the 
Ninety-Six Mill, at Ninety-Six. 


These three mills alone added nearly 
100,000 spindles, giving a total in- 
crease of 200,000 spindles in this 
section in the last four pers. 


Gaston Counts Third in Gpindles 

by the 
Chamber of Com- 
merce, of which Joseph 8. Wray is 
executive secretary, reveals. that 
Gaston County has 1,243,277 produc- 
ing cotton spindles within its bor- 
ders. The county ranks third in 
America m cotton spinning. The 
spindles are in 142 cotton mills in 
the county. There are also 4.154 
weaving looms in 14 of the mills. 


DuPont Oe Table Se ts of Rayon 


Figures just 
Gastonia (N. C. 


ine hiding 
and napkins of rayon, 
the features of the Du Pont Prod- 
ucts Exhibit at Atlantic City. They 
are the product of the Minette Mills 
of Grover, N. C.. and are said to be 
the first sets of this kind displayed 
at the exhibit. 

One of the large boardwalk win- 
dows was used for the display and 
was dressed in the manner of a din- 
ning room with the table covered 
with one of the rayon table cloths 
in White and set with glass. china 
and silverware. The rayon sets in 
other colors were draped around the 
window and were also disp layed in 
boxes, 


Table 


sets. 


cloths 


one of 


table 
are 
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MILL NOTES 


Leaksville, N. C. Contract for 
Marshall Field Mills Corp. addition, 
one-a.ory, 10) hy 150 has been 
let to the J. M. Hoper Construction 
Company and the contract for the 
60 by 100 foot warehouse to John 
Smith of Leakesville. The addition 
is to be finished in 60 days and in 
operation im 


Recky Mount, N. C.—Centract has 
been awarded here for the first unt 
of a plush and velour plant for the 


Rollison Mills, Inc. D. J. Rose, this 
city, secured the contract and will 
have the building complete within 


120 working days. 
The Rollison Company, capitalized 


at $200,000, has offices at 41 Union 
Square, New York. Q. H. Rollison, 
present and treasurer; P. C. Krem- 


ers, vice-president, and W. QO. Rolli- 
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son, secretary, are all of New York: 
K. D. Battle, second vice-president 
and counsel, is of Rocky Mount. 
Mr. Kremers is supervising erec- 
tion of the plant and the installation 
of machinery. Looms are being 
shipped from a German firm. Em- 
ployment will be given 120 people. 


Chesnee, S. C.—An extension of 
the weave shed at Chesnee Mills to 
accommodate 500 additional looms 
has been decided upon and plans are 
being prepared by Lockwood, 
Greene & Co. according to John A. 
Law, president of the mill. 

These additional looms will 
the mill greater latitude in diver- 
sification of its products. Chesnee 
af persen!t has 20,160 spindles and 
140 looms. 


give 


Huntsville, Ala. Improvements 
totaling approximately $250,000, and 


including a new addition, have been 
started at the Lowe Manufacturing 
Companys plant in West Hunts- 
ville. The new addition will cost 
$40,000 and will be used as a picker 
room, 79x80 feet. Contract for con- 
struction has been awarded to the 
Gallivan Construction Co., of Green- 
ville, S. C. 


Included among the improve- 
ments will be the installation of 
machinery throughout the plant 


and removal of the old and repairs 
on the building. Thre headquarters 
offices of the company now located 
in Greensboro, N. C., will be moved 
to Huntsville within 30 days, it was 
announced. 

The Lowe company manufactures 
colored cotton goods and prints, and 
is one of the oldest establishments 


of its kind of the section of the 
South. Plans for increasing the 


floor capacity of the plant and the 
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installation of new machinery have 
been under way several moriths, 
but were not made public. This is 
the third Huntsville textile plant to 
announce great extensions within 
three months, the first being the 
Lincoln Mills which have embarked 
upon a program calling for the ex- 
penditure of several million dollars. 
The Erwin Manufacturing Company 


recently began erection of a yarn 
mill which will cost more than 
$100,000, 

Greenville, S. C. The Jenkins 


Mill, at Batesville, a small textile 
plant in this county, was sold to 
Blythe & Bonham, as attorney's, for 
$5,600, by Sheriff Carlos Rector, pur- 
suant to an order in legal execution. 

The mill was sold on an execu- 
tion which grew out of a case insti- 
luted by the People National Bank, 
which was a suit brought on a note 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins 
to be rewound to our nearest factory. We use our own special point hardened 


lickerin wire. 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


Texas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Texas Representative, Dallas, Texas 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 
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Established 1896 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations 


vs : : Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St., LOWELL, MASS. 
PIEDMONT SUPPLY CO., Greenville, S. C., Our Exclusive Selling Agents in North and South Carolina 


Incorporated 1914 


WE HAVE BEEN 


FOR 45 YEARS 


| MERIT COUNTS 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


USED OUR 
Anes LAWRENCE, MASS. AUTOMATIC LOOM 
HIGH GRADE | 
PRODUCTS DAVID M. BROWN, Pres. for GEO. G. BROWN, Treas. 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS-SPOOLS-SHUTTLES 


IF YOU HAVE NOT 


YOU SHOULD DO SO 


THERE ARE NONE 
BETTER ON THE 
MARKET 
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for $15,000. Blvthe & Bonham were 
representing the bank in bidding in 
the property. was conducted 
by John Live, as auctioneer. 


Dallas, Texas. Contract for the 
construction of a $100,000 factory to 
house the Pool Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Sherman, Tex., In new quar- 
ters in South Sherman has been let 


to the Peterman Construction Com- 
pany, of Dallas. 
The new structure, replacing the 


temporary frame building in which 


the Pool Manufacturing Company 
has been operating for the past two 
years, will be brick-and-steel and 


one-story, covering 200x300 feet of 
ground, and will contain a maximum 
number of windows, to insure day- 
likht working conditions. 

At present the Pool Manutactur- 
ing Company has 600 employes and 


is operating full time. Lines of 
clothing manufactured are work 
clothing of all types, dress shirts, 
mens hosiery and underwear, and 
neckwear. 

Pulaski, Va. Negwolialions have 
been closed with the Aborn Shirt 
Manufacturing Company, of New 


York, bv a committee of 
headed by May or BE. 
shirt factory here. Details looking 
to securing the plant have been un- 
der way for several weeks. A brick 
and steel factory will be erected on 
the corner of Commerce and Pine 
streets, work io he started as soon 
as plans and 
prepared and 


eilizens 
W. Calfee, for a 


specifications can be 
approved, and should 
be completed within 60 days after 
construction The building 
and equipment will represent an In- 
vestment of S150,000 to S200.000. 


starts. 


The annual pay rol will aggre- 
gate $100,000. In the preliminary 


survey to ascertain the number of 
women available, 200 signed up. 


Rock Hill, S. C.—In about 30 days 
it is expected that Rock Hill's lat- 
est industry, the Lund Company, 
Inc., will be operating. 

This statement was made by A, P. 
Ducheneau, business. 
the new industry. 


manager of 


Winston-Salem, N. C.—While the 
textile business in other parts of the 
South is suffering from temporary 
depression, the industry in Winston- 
Salem is enjoying top-hole business 
and local plants are running at full 
speed. This information was obtain- 
‘din a survey and shows that busi- 
ness is good throughout practically 
all iocal textile plants. One mill Is 
closed temporarily, but the others 
are running fuil blast. 

Officials of the Hanes Knitting 
Mills reported that the plant is run- 
ning al top speed, has been doing so 


for more than twelve months and 
that business is fine. 
The Hanes Hosiery Mill, Four- 


teenth street, is operating at full ca- 
pacity day and night, and has been 
doing so practically all the year. 


The Indera Mill, Marshall street, 
is running full time, but will close 


for ten days during July, in order to 
give employees a vacation and to 
clean up the machinery in the plant. 

Business is s0 with the 
Brien Liberty 
street, could be 


Mills, 
holiday 


Hosiery 
that no 
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taken for the fourth of July. This 
newcomer into the local fleld has 
enjoyed splendid success, it is re- 
ported, and are coming mm 
steadily. 


orders 


Texas Group May Buy 
Nanomet Equipment 


New Bedford, Mass.—Negotiations 
are under way for the sale of a large 
part of the cotton manufacturing 
equipment in Nanomet Mills No. 1 
and No. 2 to a group of Texas cotton 
mills now in process of Organization. 
Present. plans call for three seperate 
units of about 20,000 spindles, but 
as vet the exact location of each 
has not been determined, allhough 
all will be built in Texas, New York, 
mid-western and southwestern capi- 
‘al is understood to be interested in 
the enterprise, and arrangements 
for the purchase and shipment of 
the Nanomet equipment await only 
the completion of the organization 
details of the. Southern mills them- 
selves. 

Completion of this deal will ab- 
sorb the major part of the spinning 
equipment the Nanomet corporation 
still has on hand, and will leave 
only a small number of spinning 
spindies and a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of auxiliary manufac- 
turing equipment, including wind- 
ing, warping and other equipment 


cotton 


for packaging the yarn. Work is 
already under way in moving ma- 


chinery out of No. 1 Nanomet build- 
ing, so that alterations and re-fitling 
can be started for the new rayon 


plant which has purchased the 
property. 

Contracts Let 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. engi- 


neers, through the Charlotte office, 
have let the following mill con- 
trac:s for additions, improvement 
and installations: Contract for com- 
plete installahon for Powell Knit- 
ting Co., Spartanburg, S. C., has been 
lel to The MeClelland Company, of 
Charlotte, N. <. The following con- 
fracts have been let for Hart Cot- 
ton Mills, Tarboro, N. C. Complete 
power and light wiring installation, 
io R. H. Bouligny. Inc. of Charlotte, 
N. C.: motors and 
Carolina Electrical Equipment Co., 
of Raleigh, N. C.: transmission ma- 
ferial, to Bond Foundry & Machine 
L.o., Of Manheim, Pa.; heating sys- 
lem to W. T. Branson, Ine. of 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Contract for freight elevator for 
Arnco Mills, Newnan, Ga. has been 
let to the Park Manufacturing Gom- 
pany, of Charlotte, N. C.: contracts 
have been let for Saxon Mill School. 
Saxon School District No. 70, at 
Spartanburg, 8S. €. Cons!ruction, C. 
M. Guest & Son of Anderson. S. CG. 
complete lighting tnstailation 
Harrison-Wright of Charlotte, 
N. ©. 

Contract for .underground -mate- 
rial for Gaffney Manufacturing Co.., 
al Gaffney, S. C., has been let to 
tirinnell Company, of Charlotte, N. 
Construction of new mill and 
dye house for Hudson Silk Hosiery 
at Charlotte, N. has been le! 
lo IT. C. Thompson & Bros., of Char- 
lotle, N. 


transformers, to 


Plant of Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 


BOIL-OFF OIL 


To degum and dye in one operation; or 


To degum and bleach in one operation. 


SULPHONATED OLIVE OIL 


(Unadulterated ) 


for finishing cotton and rayon hosiery. 
DEVELOPER J. B. C. 


For Sulphur and Developed Black yarn, 


hosiery and piece goods; 


Eliminates bronziness: 
Increases depth of shade: 


Gives Black better bloom and lustre 


Our constant goal—to serve you 


Let us help you with your problems 
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“SPECIALIZED 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


JACQUES WOLF & CO. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 
PASSAIC. N. 


Stock at Greenville, S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Southern Representatives: 
Cc. R. Bruning, dr. 
1026 W. Market Street 
Greensboro, N. C. 


M. F. Costello | 
2308 E. Fifth Street | 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND" 


EMERY FILLETING 


**The New Flexible’’ **Needs no ‘Damping’ 


Stocks in a The Standard 
Boston, Mass., ears ||| Card-Grinding 
and the South Medium 


GUARANTEED “A” QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o’er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Supplied by the 
Principal Supply 
ouses 


DRONSFIELD’S 
SALES AGENCY 
232 Summer Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 


LEIGH & BUTLER, 
Managing Agents 


As Important 
As the Machines 


Themselves 


You take great care in selecting your spinning frames 
and other machinery—you want the very best service 
from these machines at a minimum cost. Isn’t it equally 


as important to have the right Flyer Pressers. 


Whenever the test is made, when strict investigation is 
carried through, Mill superintendents and engineers en- 
dorse and adopt our High Quality FYLER PRESSERS as 
their most efficient and economical machinery asset. 


“Quality Features Built-in, 
Not Talked-tn”’ 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers, and Repairers of Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY P. Ss. MONTY W. H. HUTCHINS 
Pres. and Treas. Vice-Pres. Sec'y and Asst. Treas. 
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Rayon and Research 
(Continued from Page 17) 


by X-rays now leads the way. It is 
the application of the latter meth- 
od, almost exclusively, which has 
so far contributed to the clearing up 
of these viewpoints. 

Next to these relations, correctly 
designated as geometrical, the close- 
ly connected mechanical relations 
form the objective of rayon re- 
search. Up to the present time the 
mechanism of the breaking process 
has remained unexplained, though 
the data on it are very extensive 
because it concerns figures which 
in practice are important and easily 
obtained, Apparently we are enter- 
ing a new period in rayon manutfac- 
ture as far as tensile strength is con- 
cerned, with a greal increase in the 
breaking strength in both the dry 
and wel state. It may be of some 
interest, therefore, to give figures 
which, as averages of a great num- 
ber of mutually comparable tests, 
indicate the present state of devel- 
opment. I am indebted to a number 
of firms for the use of the following 
data. 

Viscose Silk—lIt may be said that 
up to 1912 was the experimental 
period of the viscose process; the 
normal production began about (913. 
Original packages from this period 
which were recently. opened gave 
strength and extensibility tigures 
which do not vary app: eciably from 
those of the present-day commercial 
product. This is also of interest in 
that it shows that the fibre, at least 
if i! 3s carefully stored, does not 
change during such a long period. 
That the properties themselves are 
the same as those of the present- 
day product is naturally explained 
by the fact that the process has re- 
mained essentially the same. As an 
example the following data repre- 
sent the average for the normal 
production of a German (1.) and an 
English firm: 

Iexten 


Tensile strength in sibility 
grammes per denier* in %& 


Dry Wet Dry 

1.) 2.0 12 
Zi 1.4 

9°? 1.6 - 

1.6-1 7 0.5-0.7 


*hy one denier is meant the weight in 
grammes of a thread or yarn $9,000 metres 
long 

There is also being produced, 
however, a relatively small amount 
of stronger silk, as shown by the 
following: 


Tensile strength in Extensibility 


gTammes per denier in &% 

Lyry Wet Dry 

] 1s 
Cuprammonium Silk. 


ferent firms give the following aver- 
ages for their products al various 
times: 
Tensile strength 
in grammes Ext’sibility Turns 
per denier in per cent per 
Drv Wet Dry Wet metre 


1995 14 0.85 10.2 22.6 100 
1928 1.8 0.97 12.5 22.5 100 
{1.——1?921 — 12.0 
1927 1.7 15.0 
Aectate Silk.—Good acetate silk 


has a dry tensile strength of 1.20 to 
125 gramme per demer. The exten- 
sion al break Is 18 per cent to 22 ber 
eent, The weit strength amounts in 
the best silks to 70 per cent to 75 
per cent of the dry strength. The 
wet extensibility increases 5 per 
cent to 10 per cent over the dry 
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value. The elastic extension 
amounts to 5 to 7 per cent in the 
ease of good acetate silk for a ioad 
of 60 per cent of the breaking load. 
The testing of breaking strength and 
extension at break is made on silk 
which has been kept for at least 
twenty-four hours in an almosphere 
containing 60 per cent relative hu- 
midity. The test length is 50cm. 
and the rate of extension 50cm. per 
minute for the unloaded apparatus. 
Wet tests must be made immediate- 
ly after soaking in water which 
contains a wetting-out agent. It is 
customary to caleulate the test to 
a basis of 100 deniers or 1 denier, 
reporting the average of twenty de- 
terminations. 

The elastic extensibiliivy is but 
little better understood than the 
breaking process. An idea of the 
flowing of the silk—the plasticity 
can, however, more readily be form- 
ed. In all the deformation proper- 
ties of artificial fibres the moisture 
content or swelling tendency of the 
fibre plays a decisive part. Many in- 
vestigations are concerned with this 
problem, which has recently given 
promise of becoming more lucid, 
because of progress on the physical 
side in understanding the nature of 
the possible active forces and on the 
chemical side in new conceptions o! 
the mode of structure formation of 
such complicated materials. 

The investigation of the hehavior 
of rayon in the wet and dry condi- 
tion by Weltzie and Faust has vield- 
ed the following results: The more 
extensible a rayon filament is under 
a given load in the dry condition 
the greater is its lengthwise swell- 
ing in the wet stale under no load. 
The extension which an unloaded 
viscose silk undergoes on immer- 
sion in water is fully recovered on 
redrying. In sodium hydroxide so. 
lution, on the other hand, there oc- 
curs with increasing concentration 
a non-reversible contraction: on 
drying (after washing out the caus- 
tic) the fibre contracts more strong- 
ly than one which has not been 
treated with alkali, and after drying 
it shows a greater “dry” extensibili- 
tv than the untreated fibre. If the 
filament is mechanically stretched 
in the dry condition and then swol- 
len and redryed it contracts, bui 
not to its original length ‘(before 
stretching). The stress-strain curve 
of filaments so treated coincides, 
however, with that of the untreated 
filament, in spite of the fact that 
the former has been permanently 
changed by the stretching process. 
In the case of a filament which is 
stretched in the wat state consider- 
able plastic extension occurs and 
the subsequent recovery on drying 
is less; this agrees with the practi- 
cal experience that the wet stretch- 
ing of rayon affects its mechanical! 
behavior as well as its tendency to 
swell. 

It is worthy of note that these 
consequences also play an important 
part in the dyeing of rayon—that is, 
ifs tine structure governs its entire 
behavior. The elastic behavior and 
the swelling are, further, more de- 
pendent on the thickness of the fila- 
ment and, in fact, to a higher degree 
than is to be expected from the 
change in cross section alone. This 
leads to the conclusion that the 
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strength is a resultant of two com- 
ponents—that of the surface layer 
and of the filament core; the denser 
and thicker the surface layer the 
stronger the filament. K. H. Meyer 
has recently sought to refer the be- 
havior of cellulose with substantive 
dyestuffs to the special relations be- 
tween the forces which resuli di- 
rectly from the fibre substance and 
the form of the dye particles. As 
with the tensile -propertics and the 
swelling phenomena, so also in the 
case of dyeing, one must not forget 
the presence of foreign matter in 
the fibre, about whose nature and 
physical propérties only uncertain 
conjectures can so far be offered. 

There are many other questions 
which occupy the padysicis!, such as 
the significance of the surface lay- 
er, the lustre, and other optical 
properties. Their answers will en- 
able us better to solve many practi- 
cal problems. 


3. The Technical Properties of the 
Fibres. 

This field divides easily into two 
groups. The one relates to prob- 
lems which arise from the stand- 
point of the further application 
either in dyeing or weaving or knit- 
fing. They must at present be an- 
swered almost entirely empirically. 
Often a silk made Dy one process 
lacks some of the desired qualities 
which that made by another process 
exhibits, so that for certam pur- 
poses certain silks are peculiarly 
fitted. ‘Here, also, enter the still un- 
solved dyeing problems, of which 
the newer investigations indicated 
under the second section of this 
article have offered some expiana- 
tion and account of progress. The 
second group of questions relates to 
the production of rayon with new 
properties which are desired in 
practice—for example, a silk which 
will hold heat better, for which pur- 
pose the “hollow silk” provided a 
solulion. Even though in this field 
also many answers are given by 
scientific analytical research, these 
problems are nevertheless not pri- 
marily the object of a continued de- 
velopment of present knowledge, 
but lie rather in the sphere of new 
discovery. The answers are nol in- 
frequently provided .by outsiders 
who have been endowed by nature 
with inventive abilities.—Manches- 
ter Guardian. 


Ginghams Supplanting 

More Expensive 
Drapery Fabrics 

Charlotte Observer) 

Back in the good old days when 
grandmother wanted a new dress to 
wear to the sewing circle meeting 
so she wouldn't run the risk of spill- 
ing lemonade on her Sunday biack 
silk, she went to the country store 
and bought herself about eight 
yards of nice checked ginghams. 

With ascendancy of silk and other 
finer fabrics, however, the old 
checked gingham went into a de- 
cline. It was considered all right 
for the children’s dresses and for 
the kitchen curtains, but it was 
hardly the thing for the parlor dra- 
peries. 


But ginghams have made the 
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grade. They are being used exten- 
sively by the elite of Charlotte so- 
ciety and ginghams at 25 to 50 cents 
a yard have supplanted hand block- 
ed linens and other expensive mate- 
rials at from $10 to $12.50 in the fin- 
est homes in Mvers Park. 

That is the revelation of the in- 
terior decorator at one of the citys 
leading department stores, a store 
that decorates homes in both the 
Carolinas and does a rather exten- 
sive business in supplying justi the 
sort of rug to match the cigaretie 
holder of the man of the house, or 
the very type of draperies that 
won't clash with the backs of ma- 
dame’s new bridge cards 

“Ginghams gre quite good,” he 
said, as he fondled a piece of red 
and white checked gingham that re- 
sembled very much the dish cloth 
mother used to dry the dishes with. 
“I'm having cushions for the dining 
room chairs made of this for a home 
out in Myers Park. The house is 
early American and we are using 
gingham draperies of a deep solid 
red to earry out the scheme. The 
effect will be quite good.’ 

The gingham, he explained, cost 
35 cents a. vard-.and the draperies 
made of it are displacing some that 
cost $9.50 a yard. 

Ginghams for chair backs or slip 
over covers are very popular, said 
this particular arbiter. So are ging- 
hams for draperies for the various 
rooms of the house—the kitchen, 
where small blue and white or green 
and white checks are extensively 
used: the dining room, especially if 
the house it decorated after the 
coionial period, and even the living 
room. 

“Small cottage type homes are 
quite adaptable to the use of ging- 
hams,” he went on to add, “and dra- 
peries and chair covers in this mate- 
rial adds a certain informality and 
homele atmosphere that we are al- 
ways working to achieve. Draperies 
of some solid color with chair cov- 
ers In gingham containing checks 
combining that color and white are 
quite good and we suggest such 
combinations to many of our cus- 
tomers. Ginghams after ali, are 
quite—well, as the inartistic public 
would say, quite ritzy.” 


Cotton Goods Trading At 
Low Point of Seven Years 
in England 


New York Journal of Commerce) 

Manchester, Eng. In the cotton 
goods trade the situation shows 
little improvement in general. In 
fact opinion is that current trading 
is about the lowest of any time in 
seven years. The trade refuses to 
accept present prices as safe for 
immediate operation. 

Due to the market conditions 
cloth business has been restricted 
from a vOlume standpoint with or- 
ders scrappy and of the odd-lot 
variety. Buyers are outspoken con- 
cerning the price basis and they 
look for lower rates. 

In the yarn trade it is freely ad- 
mitted that the American spinner is 
gradually losing ground. Present 
output in this branch of the trade 
has not been sold. 
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cleaner Mill 
at Less cost-— 


HE Trivle Vacuum System 
T strips four cards at a time 
without shutting off power, 
picks up every wad of waste 
and dirt from under every ma- 
chine in every department and 
conveys that waste directly to 
your waste-house or waste re- 
working dept. though the dis- 
tance be 1000 feet or more. The 


savings pay for the equipment 


Send for full particulars. 


Abington Textile Machinery Works 
Fred H. White, Gen. Mer 
ABINGTON, MASS. 


Southern Office 
Charlotte, N. C 


50 Congress St 
Boston, Mass. 
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COOK-GOLDSMITH 
TRIPLE VACUUM SYSTEM 


MARK 


The only grease old enough 
to, prove it will lubricate a 
machine for life 


Albany Grease has stood the test for 60 


vears. Thousands have found it un- } 
equalled throughout a lifetime of con- _ 
stant use. Never drips. a 


Always look for the Al- 
bany Grease Trade-Mark. 
Refuse substitutes 


Your dealer can supply 
you. if not, write us. 


ADAM COOK'S SONS 
inc. 


6 Varick Street 
New York 


SERVING TEXTILE PLANTS FOR 60 YVEARS 
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Past performances are uncertain guides to future possibilities. Even when assem- 
bled as individual yarn and fabric costs, they usually produce a combination of false 
signals and alibis 

TEXT-L-COST Methods are based upon the Principle of Exceptions—exceptions 
to normal and current possibilities with respect to the cost and profit on each yarn or 
fabri 

There is a close relationship between these methods and the power to plan; to 
determine the best results from given conditions and to make quick adjystments to 
conform to manufacturing and market conditions 


RHYNE, MOORE & 'THIES 
TEXTILE COST ENGINEERS—CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
CHARLOTTE, N. CGC. 
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arding Lessons 


Contains information and tables of useful and prac- 
tical value to the overseer or the man aspiring to 
that position. Amply illustrated. 


Price $1.00 
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Carpenter Writes On Oil 


It has been frequently shown 
that anything written by Chas. E. 
Carpenter always attracts attention. 
His opinions on things philosophical, 
economic and =~scientific, and his 
stories and advertisements are rel- 
ished by more than 250,000 regular 
readers of the Houghton Line each 
month. 

His latest creation is the pam- 
phiet entitled, “Best Motor Oils Are 
Vital,” which in many ways 1s en- 
tire.y different from any other mo- 
tor oil booklet ever before written. 
As is his custom he goes into the 
subject in minute detail and turns 
all arguments upside-down in search 
for truth. He even criticises him- 
self and the oils manufactured by 
Kk. F. Houghton & Co. 

“Best Motor Oils Are Vital” tells 
the truth about bootleg oil, viscosity 
tests and all of the other arguments 
usually advanced by sellers of mo- 
tor oils and tells it in language 
which anyone can understand. 

“Don't judge the quality of a mo- 
tor oil by the magnificence of the 
service. station at which you buy 
it,” is merely one of very many terse 
phrases in the book. 

In other words, it is a Carpenter 
book. 

Sent free on application to Pub- 
heity Department, E. F. Houghton & 
Co., Box 6913, N. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wider Market Goal 

Of Outerwear Mills 

Cleveland, Ohio. — Recommenda- 
tions that members of the National 
Knitted Outerwear Association ear- 
nestly undertake work for market 
extension during the coming year 
were presented at the concluding 
session of the tenth annual conven- 
tion of the association at Hotel Hol- 
lenden. The ways and means com- 
mittee, of which Oscar Fishel, 
Cleveland, is chairman, also pro- 
posed that a committee for trade 
relations be named and that its 
membership number not less than 
five. 

During the concluding session of 
the convention there was consider- 
able discussion about expanding the 
membership in order that more ef- 
fective work might be accomplished 
by the association and that more 
manufacturers might profit from 
efforts of the association in its com- 
bined strength. 

The proposal to hold the 1928 fall 
opening at Milwaukee was also en- 
thusiastically greeted by the con- 
vention and it was suggested that 
the showing at that time be limited 
strictly to association members. It 
was also considered expedient for 
the association actively to seek the 
patronage of jobbers during the next 
few months. 

I. B. Davies, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Bradley Knitting Com- 
pany, Delavan, Wis., spoke briefly on 
developments and purification of 
markets. He stated that by making 
seasonable forecasts his house is 
gradually reducing its inventories 
until now they have reached a point 
where they are able to operate on 
65 per cent of former inventories. 
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Mr. Davies sought to impress knit 
goods manufacturers with the de- 
sirability of creating merchandise 
for a purpose and to keep produc- 
{ion within seasonable demands. He 


stated that with such a purpose 
guiding their efforts threatening 
stagnation would be successfully 
eliminated. 


First U. S. Silk Mill Ready 
in Japan 


Yokohama, Japan—The construc- 
Lion of the first mill to be run by 
American interests has been -com- 
pleted in Sakato-cho, Saitama Pre 
fecture. The American investor ts 
Mr. Monheim, who, in concert with 
Makita Koguchi, director of the 
Okaya-gumi, planned to establish a 
mill in August, 1927, when he visited 
Japan, in order to lessen the risk of 
the price of silk fluctuating. 

The mill has 300 boilers, and its 
authorities are now busy preparing 
lo set to work. The feature of the 
mill is that the products will . be 
shipped to America direct nol 
through the commission merchants. 

Direct export has been planned 
several times, but, on account of the 
limited credit of the reelers and In 
accordance with the buyers’ desire, 
it has not so far materialized. The 
American mill is to produce raw silk 
in order to cover its own demand at 
home, hence there are no difficulties 
in its path. 

If this experiment is successful, 
other Americans may construct 
mills in Japan or conclude special 
contracts with Japantse reelers, 


Men’s Hose Trade Ills Laid 
To Old Designs 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The chief ail- 
ment of the markets for men’s fancy 
half hose can be charged to manu- 
facturers who kept on grinding out 
ancient designs on old machines, 
says a leading primary market fac- 
tor. “They seem to have given no 
thought to changes in patterns such 
as are possible only by the use of 
the more modern equipment,” he 
continued. “Whether their lines 


were selling or not, they kept on- 


making them, and when they could 
not be sold profitably in competition 
with one new creation after another, 
lel them go for what they would 
fetch. Thus the markets became 
top heavy, and obviously all lines, 
even the strictly modern, suffered. 
Yel, we are having right good sales 
of our 90-cent stocks, all in the 
newer designs, and mostly on the 
chaste order.” 

The point made by this operator 
was illustrated in a recent experi- 
ence Of another. The latter had 
offered a Southern line of rayon- 
cotton for around $1.75 a dozen, to 
a buyer contmeplating a contract 
for a sizable lot. The mill made a 
concession of 7% cents, which, how- 
ever, Was not enough to capture the 
order, for the buyer showed sam- 
ples of a line, admittedly of as good 
construction and in patterns which 
virtually placed them in a class 
with antiques, at $1.52%. They will 


be sold in stores of a chain for 10 
fents a leg. 


Frost Proot Closets 


. Over 400,000 giving satisfac- 
| tion. Save water; Require no 
pit; Simple in the extreme. 

a | The most durable water closet 

F p made. In service winter and 

summer. 
| , Enameled roll flushing rim 


bowls. 


Heavy brass valves. 


Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy riveted tank. 


Malleable seat casting will not 
break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS EVERYWHERE 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. Wilmington, Del. 


For the 
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ACETIC ACID 
LACTIC ACID 
BARIUM CHLORIDE 
SULPHATE of ALUMINA 


Commercial and Iron Free 


CALCINED GLAUBER’S SALT 


AMMONIA and POTASH 
ALUMS w.s.P. 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


E. 1.du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


3500 Gray's Ferry Rd., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
256 Vanderpool St., NEWARK, N. J. 


Write us for further information on DU PONT TEXTILE CHEMICALS 
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SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 
| FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS | 
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WHITINS VILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE. MASS 


New York's Newest Hotel 


Che Piccadilly 
227 West 45th Street 
At B’way—New York 


Adjacent to Every 
Activity 


600 Bright Sunlit 
Mach with Bath. Fleetri: 
Fan, Ice Water 


Single Room & Bath $3.00 
Double Room & Bath $4.50 


Exceptional Restaurant 
and Luncheonette 
Wire at our Expense for 
Reservations 


D. Sofield, Mgr. Dir. 


Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“A Man Without a 
Friend” 
“Only a Factory Boy” 
“Hearts of Gold” 


“The Better Way” 
“Will Allen—Sinner” 


Price $1.00 Each 


Order from 
CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Chariotte, N. C. 
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The New King Cotton— 
Master Servant 
(Continued from Page 12) 


But it is in the field of marketing, 
particularly, where ingenuity, skill 
and forceful methods mean in- 
creases In Sales and profits. In this 
field New Uses for Cotton certainly 
offer a wide opportunity for devel- 
opment. A few examples of co- 
operative effort between the New 
Uses Division of the Cotton Textile 
Institute and the business press will 
indicate the possibilities literal.y of 
creating new business for textile 
fabrics. 

I represent an organization of 
business publications, The Associat- 
ed Business Papers, a trade associa- 
tion of the journals of industry and 
trade, covering the sweep of indus- 
iry trom raw material to retail 
counter. This group of journals 
constitute one of the four great 
forces in the making of opinion in 
trade and industry of which the col- 
lege. and technical institute, the 
government bureau and the trade 
association constitute the other 
three. 

some time ago, at the request of 
Kk. CG. Morse, of the Cotton Textile 
Institute, The Associated Business 
Papers made some analysis of the 
held for cotton fabrics in two un- 
aeveloped markets—awnings and of- 
ice draperies 

What has been stated before in 
ihis paper in terms of generalilies 
may be stated in these cases in 
lerms of specific opportunity. Take 
awnings. Awnings, in generai, are 
old fashioned striped bed-ticking in 
appearance. Design today is a main 
talking pornt in sales to the home 
buyers already being urged to buy 
commodities in which beauty is 
handmaiden of utility. So design, in 
the opinion of the architectural 
publication which was called into 
consultation, was the sticking-point 
in sales of awnings. As a result, 
prize offers were set up in the arch- 
itectural press for awnings “design- 
ed to match” small house design, 
early colonial, English cottage, and 
Spanish in motive. The prizes have 
just then awarded. They suggest 
real opportunity for promotion of 
an undeveloped market. The next 
steps are, first, to suggest that tex- 
tile manufacturers make materials 
suitable to the new ideas, second, to 
urge them to put both group and 
individual selling behind the awning 
idea. The editorial pages’ of the 
publications going to architects, 
building owners, contractors and 
retailers are already beginning to 
“sell this idea” to their audiences. 
One manufacturer is pushing it. 
The opportunity is open for many. 

Another case emphasizing the op- 
portunity to create new business 
lies in the undeveloped market for 
office draperies. Office draperies 
not only add attractiveness to the 
rooms so equipped, but have an 
actual utilitarian value in smother- 
ing excessive noise. 

Again in co-operation with The 
Associated Business Papers, the 
New Uses Division of the Cotton 
Textile Institute made some study 
of this field. It was found, to make 
a long story short, that the princi- 
ple objection to draperies by the 


business man was high first cost 
due to hand labor in making. 

At the suggestion of the business 
papers bids were let in one case on 
the same specifications to a manu- 
facturer of theatrical equipment 
and furnishing, with the result that 
with the same material, monks 
cloth in natural color, and the same 
design, the bids were one-third 
those for hand work. As a result if 
is proposed that the theatrical man- 
ufacturer set up an office draperies 
departmemnt and go after a new 
type of business. 

What is called for next is to take 
this idea and put it to. work nation- 
ally. For the individual manufac- 
turers of materials have both an 
individual and a group opportunity 

one to sell their own product, the 
other the idea of office draperies. 

Enough has been said to show that 
new uses of cotton as in any other 
industry depend upon imagination, 
drive and selective analysis of the 
buyer's needs. Cotton is indeed king 
but kingship today demands a new 
psychology if it is to remain en- 
throned. Kings need interpretation 
and selling. Last year fifteen miuil- 
lions of dollars were spent by about 
sixty organizations to advertise and 
promote their products and services, 
kings in their own eyes. 

Cotton has beauty, has economy, 
has wide adaptability—but the trade 
and the public need to believe it. 
Then the toast will be “King Cotton 
is Dead—Long Live the King—Uot- 
ton—The Master Servant.” 


Relation of the Engineer to 
the Textile Industry 


(Continued from Page 8) 


this was the only amendment to be 
defeuted. Socrates long ago remark- 
ed that while every artisan resented 
eriticism of his work by those no! 
of his calling, évery. man believed 
that in matters political he could 
speak as an oracle. Surely times 
have not changed in this regard. 

In a simple handicraft civilization 
where the methods of supporting 
life are simple and where the prob- 
lems of life are common and easily 
understood, one man’s opinion is 
probably as good as anothers. Under 
such circumstances for instance, 
trial by a “jury of one’s peers” is 
without doubt logical and fair. But 
we are not living in such a simple 
state. Life, and particularly indus- 
trial life, has become exceedingly 
complex and it has become increas- 
ingly difficult for men to “see life 
whole” as advocated by the old 
Greek .philosophers. A large num- 
ber of our problems, social, eco- 
nomic, and political, have a techni- 
cal background and grow out of the 
basic mdustrial changes that have 
been noted in the foregoing Their 
origin and the methods of their so- 
lution are far removed from the 
man in the street and not infre- 
quently from his elected represen- 
lative. Hence we have the Muscle 
Shoals problem still with us after 
these many years, and we have the 
spectacle of Congress occupying a 
large part of its time debating a 
farm relief bill which after passing 
both houses is vetoed by the Presi- 
dent on the ground that it is un- 
sound economically, And apparent- 
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Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain 
Company 


Millbury, Mass. 


AT THE WRONG 
TIME 


Accidents that lay off 
valued workers’ seldom 
happen at a convenient 
time. 


W hen 


WYANDOTTE 
DETERGENT 


is used to clean your floors 
it makes them so safe and 
free from slipperiness that 
floor accidents are prevent- 
ed. 


Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnire 
Wyandotte, Michigau 
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ly his judgment meets with wide ap- 
proval. 

No .end of such examples can be 
cited and anyone who has served 
upon, say, the board of public works 
of any city, great or small, must 
have vivid recollections of the 
bungling efforts of duly elected city 
fathers to solve the simple techni- 
cal problems incident to the admin- 
istration of the citv. How much 
more difficult is the problem of our 
congressmen and senators. The 
wonder is that they perform as well 
as they do. 

Autocratie government orders 
things much more efficiently be- 
cause it can call to its aid, if it will, 
the special skill and knowledge 
necessary for the solution of these 
problems. But it is better to be 
poorly self-governed than it is to be 
well governed in an arbitrary man- 
ner. The outstanding problem of 
democracy therefore is to call to its 
aid the groups of specially trained 
men who can assist in these matters. 

At the present time the tendency 
in government appears to be toward 
government by special interests or 


“blocs.” Thus we hear much or the 
organized farmers, the merchants 
bureaus, the lumber interests, the 


bankers, and so on. The influence 
of these groups, it is true is indirect 
but it is often effective. Thus at the 
present moment a congressional 
committee is holding hearings on 
tax reduction, surrounded by groups 
of appellants, each clamoring for re- 
lief from taxation for the bloc it 
represents. The committee, sitting 
like’a jury, will endeavor to evalu- 
ate the evidence and decide what to 


do. May heaven help them and send 
them wisdom, for theirs is a diffi- 
cult situation. ‘Trying a man for 


murder is a much simpler jury af- 
fair. 

Perhaps the most disheartening 
aspect of the situation is the wide- 
spread indifference of people al 
large to these changed conditions. 
The average citizen is pleased to en- 
joy the comforts of life that modern 
methods have brought to him, but 
apparently does not give much 
thought ‘to the difficult social and 
economic changes that appear to be 
inseparably connected with the pro- 


duction of these comforts. Or if he 
belongs to the older school of 
thought he deplores the decadent 


age and mourns for the “good old 
days’ that existed somewhere in the 
dim past, just where no one knows. 
When the danger to his social or- 
ganization becomes too apparent he 
makes haste to “pass a law,” often 
with little or no scientific inquiry 
as to reasons or results. 

An excellent case of this kind ts 
now before us in the Mississippi 
flood. For many years hydraulic 
engineers have been advocating a 
national laboratory for the study of 
just such problems, of which they 
tell us we do not know enough to 
predict proper solutions. Now that 
the calamity has occurred there is 
the usual clamor for legislation, 
while competent engineers again try 
to point out the danger of waste 
and repetition of trouble if hasty 
legislation is passed, and stress the 
necessity of careful basis study of 
the phenomena of such occurrences. 

One of our greaiest probiems, 
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therefore, is to bring to the aid of 
governmental bodies the technical 
advice and knowledge of our pro- 
fessional groups. This will be no 
easy matter, for obviously legisla- 
tive bodies must be free to work out 
their own solutions. But neverthe- 
less it would appear to be logical 
thal if all of the professional groups 
had some means of expressing them- 
selves nationally they could be of 
great service. The American Bar 
Association is such a body and one 
that has done much to advocate sane 
legislation. The American Engineer- 
ing Ceuncil is another’ similar 
agency that has already amply justi- 
fied its existence. For it should be 
remembered that the professional! 
groups al! together constitute only 
a small part of our population. The 
entire body of technically trained 
scientists and engineers are but a 
small handful, relatively speaking. 
Yet this small handful has revolu- 
tioned industry and is now reform- 
ing our national habit and our eco- 
nomic and social needs. 


The methods by which all this has 
been accomplished are also applica- 
ble Lo the solution of some of these 
economic and social problems. It re- 
mains to be seen how these princi- 
ples can be utilized to these ends. 
For if government of the people, by 
the people and for the people shall 
fail us it will not be because of lack 
of able representatives or of loyalty 
of the people at large, bul because 
we shall not be able to bring to bear 
upon these difficult national prob- 
lems the same kind and degree of 
technical skill and knowledge that 
has brought them into being. 


Inspect Site for Rayon Plant 


Richmond, Va. — Dr. Jacques UC. 
Hartogs, president of American 
Enka Corp. and managing director 
of N. VY. Nederlandsche Kunstzijde- 
fabriek Enka and British Enka Arti- 
ficial Silk Co., is said to have com- 


pleted inspection of property in 
Eastern ‘Tennessee and Western 
North Carolina which have been 


proposed as sites for location of an 
Enka plant in this country, and is 
expected to arrive here in a day or 
two to inspect several sites under 
consideration in this section. The 
plant is to be operated by American 
Enka Corp. Dr. Hartogs is under- 
stood to be accompanied by several 
members of his engineering staff. 


— 


Export of Rayon Products 

Washington, D. C—Exports of 
rayon manufactures during April 
were valued at $234,430, according to 
statistics made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce, the details 
of which by classes follows: 

Yarn, 11,695 pounds, valued at 
25,351; embroidery, crochet and 
knitting thread, 276 pounds, valued 
at $1,360; tapestry and drapery fab- 


ries; 16,642 square yards, valued at 


$10,157; woven and knit dress goods 
and piece goods, 271,865 square 
yards, valued at $116,025: knit un- 
derwear, 2,304 dozen, valued at $20,- 
664; ribbons, braids, fringes, etce.., 
273,271 yards, valued at $8,170. and 
other rayon manufactures, valued 


at $52,707. 


We Make All Kinds of 


BOBBINS, SPOOLS, SKEWERS 


We complete the work from raw 
material to finished product and are 


equipped to meet all requirements 


and specifications. 
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GRAYSTONE INN 


AT ROARING GAP, N. C. 
Cool 
Excellent Roads From Everywhere 


Resident Physician 


18-Hole Golf Course—Tennis Courts 
Saddle Horses—Archery 


40-acre Lake for Boating and Bathing 
Pure Milk and Cream 


Fresh Country Eggs and Vegetables 
Rates $6.50 to $9.00 Daily 


PINEHURST OPERATED 
E. G. FITZGERALD, Manager 
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there 
ONE WAY 
in or out 


Irespassing (either careless or miali- 
cious) can be stopped with rugged 
PAGE CHAIN LINK FENCE. This 


sturdy barrier provides two-way pro- 
tection — gives added security to 
grounds and buildings and protects the 
public against accident. 


Estimates Furnished 


We maintain complete 
stocks of rugged PAGE 
FENCE, heavily galvanized 
after weaving — galvanized 
fittings give long service, 
too- ‘Trained crews assure 
prompt, correct installa- 
tion. Write or phone for a 
representative to submit 
plans and estimates. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 
1411 S. Mint St. P. O. Box 412 
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Building Trades Use Much 
Cotton 
(Continued from Page 14) 


000,000 shows lower cost of Larpau- 
lians, running as low as one-twenti- 
eth of 1 per cent. 

“The above figures are indicative 
In no case has the item of tarpaulin 
expense closely approached 1 per 
cent, so that the general variation 
of true cost might be said to lie 
between one-eighth of 1 per cent 
and one-haif of 1 per cent. Other 
cases have been cited in which can- 
vas protection ran as high as 1 per 
cent, but this is aS unusual as one- 
twentieth of 1 per cent and hardly 
belongs in a tabulation of represen- 
tative winter costs. 


Prospect Encouraging. 


possible to make a tentative 
estimate showing to what extent 
winter construction at present util- 
izes cotton tarpaulins. Such an esti- 
mate would necessarily be only 
proximate. To begin, an annual! 
building expenditure of $7,000,000,000 


might mean that 9$4,000,000,000 Is 
annually spent east of the Missis- 
sippi and north of the Ohio. A con- 


siderable part of this could conceiv- 
ably he spent during those months 
of the year when protection of 
buliding operations would involve 
use of tarpaulins to a much greater 
extent than under normal conditions. 
An estimate of $1,000,000,000 Lo cover 
building under such conditions 
would not be excessive; $1,000,000,000 
worth of winter building, with tar- 
paulin protection of %4 of 1 per cent, 
means an expenditure of $2,500,000. 
Converted from 36x28-inch 12-ounce 
duck at 6 cents per square toot, this 
would mean an original production 
of about 5,900,000 yards of cotton 
duck, requiring some 10,000 bales of 
COLLOR, 

“The above is a resume of what 
is actually being done with cotton 
at the present time without any 
special program of education to ex- 
tend the use of tarpaulins in winter 
construetion:; 10,000 bales in this one 
item is an unusually large outlet 
for cotton; coupled with the uncer- 
tainty of consistent increase as win- 
ter construction ‘takes’ with the 
building trades, it gives a most en- 
couraging outlook.” 


Mills Pay Semi-Annual 
Dividends 
(Continued from Page 10) 


Lane Cotton Mills Company, 2 per 


cent quarterly, $1,800,000 common. 
Lane Cotton Mills Company, 1% 


per cent quarterly, $450,000 preter- 
red. 

Laurens Cotion Mills, 5 per cent 
$1,050,000 common. 

Limestone Cotton 
cent, 500,000 common. 

Manetta Mills, 5 per cent quarter- 
ly, $300,000 common. 

Martel Mills, 1% per cent 
lerly, $1,150,000 preferred. 

Mills Mill, 3% per cent, $1,000,000 
preferred. 

Mollohon Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 3% per cent, $819,000 prefer- 
red. 

Monarch Mills, 4 per cent, $3,000,- 
OOO common. 


Mills, 3 per 


quar- 


Monroe Colton Mills, 6 per cent, 
$150,000 common. 

Newberry Cotton Mils, 4 per cent, 
$1,000,000 common. 

Oakland Cotton Mills, 
cent, $510,000 preferred. 

Orr Cotton Mills, 4 per cent, 8800,- 
000 common. 

Orr Cotton Mills, 3% 
$800,000 preferred. 

Pacolet Manufacturing Company, 
5 per cent, $200,000 common. 

Pacolet Manufacturing Company, 
3% per cent, $2,000,000 common. 

Pelham Mills, 2 per cent quarter- 
ly, $750,000 eommon. 

Piedmont Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 4 per cent, 81,800,000 common. 

Pickens Mills, 2 per cent quarter- 
ly, $750,000 common. 

F. W. Poe Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1% per cent quarterly, $1,400,- 
000 common. 


3% per 


per cent, 


Roanoke Mills Company, 3% per 
cent, $500,000 ist preferred. 
Roanoke Mills Company, 4 per 


cent, $628,000 2nd preferred. 

Riverside and Dan River Mills, 2% 
per cent quarterly, $7,500,000 com- 
mon. 

Riverside and Dan River Miils, 3 
per cent, $7,500,000 preferred. 

Spartan ‘Mills, 4 per cent, $2,000,- 
OOO common. 

Saxon Mills, 
common. 

Standard - Coosa - Thatcher Com- 
pany, 2 per cent quarterly, $5,000,- 
OOO common. 

Thomaston Cotton Mills, 1% per 
cent quarterly, $5,000,000 common. 

Thomaston Cotton Mills, 2 per 
cent, $1,200,000 common. 

Renlo Manufacturing Company, 5 
per. cent, $400,000 common. 

Victor-Monaghan Company, 1% 
per cent quarterly, $842,700 prefer- 
red. 

Ware Shoals Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 2 per cent quarterly, $1,000,- 
000 common. 


3 per cent, $900,000 


Cotton Council Is Formed 


New Orleans, La—The South's 
cotton industry is to be promoted 
and advertised for the direct benefit 
of the producer through a fund of 
approximately $750,000 which will 
be raised annually for the next five 
vears by the South-Wide Cotton 
Council, an organization conceived 
last year by Governor Dan Moody, 
of Texas, and made permanent by 
vole of its members here. 

The council will raise the fund 
by an assessment of five cents on 
every bale of cotton produced in 
the South, including last year’s crop 
assessments, on which the members 
plan to collect within the next 90 
days. The council took cognizance 
of the deplorable financial status of 
many of the cotton producers by 
agreeing that what portion of the 
money could not be secured direct 
from the producer would be made 
up in contributions from bankers, 
merchants, cotton mill owners and 
allied industries, all of which are 
represented in the council's mem- 
bership. 


Permanent Plan. 

The meeting here was the outl- 
growth of conferences. at Jackson, 
Miss., and Memphis, Tenn., and was 
for making the organization perma- 
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PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Hxamining 
Corps in the (United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 


views. 
PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 
406 Independence Building y 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone Hem. 2173 
and 
93 Grant Place N. W. ' 
Washington, D. C. 


Hot Forged—Cut Thread 


Loom Bolts 
Machine Bolts 
Coach Screws 


Made 
Especially 
for Textile 
Machinery 


Ask Your Dealer 


Standard Nut & Bolt Co. 
Valley Falls, R. 1. 


TESTERS 


Jor DEFINITE 
TEXTILE STANDARDS 


Recognized for accuracy, dependa- 
bility, easy reading and easy 
operation. Testing machines of 
standard design or special adapta- 
tion—for yarn, cord, cloth, rubber 
or other material where strength 
and stretch are 
governing factors 
in the selection of 
raw material or 
checking of 
finishe d 
product. 


HENRY L. 
SCOTT Co. 


PROVIDENCE 


Even vsidths, perfect sel- 
vedges, straight edges, made 
of long staple; uniform 
weaving, Lambeth Spinning 
and Twister Tapes can save 

you money. Ask for prices 

and samples. 


Lambeth Rope Corporation, 
Charlotte, N. C. | 
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nent. Judge C. E. Thomas, of Mont- 
gomery, superintendent of Alabama 
Banks, was elected president of the 
council, and T. W. Davidson, of Dal- 
las, former Lieutenant-Governor of 
Texas, vice-president. Governor 
Moody was elected president emer- 
itus. Each will serve three years. 
A secretary, manager and city in 
which to locate headquarters for the 
council are to be selected by the 
executive committee. Incorporation 
papers will be filed in the State in 
which the headquarters city is lo- 
cated. S. Odenheimer, of New Or- 
leans, president of the International 
Trade Exposition here, offered $10,- 
000 to the council to bring the head- 
quarters to New Orleans. No action 
was taken on his offer pending re- 
ceipt of information from other 
cities in the cotton belt. 

Mr. Davidson, in submitting his 
report to the council as chairman 
of the committee on constitution 
and by-laws, set forth four objec- 
lives of the council: Stabilization 
of price and production of cotton 
co-ordination of activities of all 
egencies and societies functioning 
with that objective in view and to 
bring in common accord the cotton 
States in the way of untiorm State 
and National. legislation to conduct 
a study of the cotton situation from 
the standpoint of supp.y and de- 
mand and to disseminate informa- 
tion that will enable farmers to 
produce their crop at a profit, en- 
‘courage economic production on 
restricted acreage, increase the food 
and feed supply, conserve fertility 
of the soil and generally improve 
conditions. 

Vice-Presidents were elected from 
every State represented at the 
meeting. They were N. H. Crenshaw, 
Jackson, Miss.; Dr. Bradford Knapp, 
of Auburn, president of Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute; M. L. Amor- 
ous, Marietta, Ga.; Frank Dimmick, 
Baton Rouge, La.; J. W. Fitzgerald, 
Tyler, Texas; Harvey Jordan, Green- 
ville, S. C.; Judge Xenophon Caverno, 
New Madrid, Mo.: and T. W. David- 
son, Dallas, Texas. Cotton producing 
States not represented were re- 
quested to notify Mr. Thomas of the 
se‘ection of a vice-president by 
mail. 

Members of the executive com- 
mittee are State Senator N. C. Wil- 
liamson, Milliken, La.; Clarence 
Ousley, Dallas, Texas; A. H. Stone, 
Duntlittle, Miss.: S. Odenheimer, New 
Orleans, and A. S. Fant, Columbia, 
=. 


New Fibre for the Trade 


The competitive influences in the 
textile trade are revealed in various 
ways. One of these is the attempts 
made from time to time to produce 
a fibre which is cheaper than but 
possesses all the manufacturing 
properties of wool. It is understood 
that a new vegetable fibre is being 
produced near Bradford at the rate 
of 10,000 pounds a week. Tests have 
been made of this fibre in the Brad- 
ford Technical College. It is stated 
that English spinners and manufac- 
turers now have the chance to pro- 
duce yarn and cloth more cheaply 
than their Continental competitors. 
Some remarkable claims are made 
for the fibre, one being that it is 
difficult to distinguish from wool, as 
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it possesses the same handle, 
strength, and absorbent properties. 
Not yet having had the opportunity 
of making a personal inspection of 
this new fibre, the writer is unable 
to say how much or how little ex- 
aggeration there is in the claims 
made for it, though it is difficult to 
helieve that any vegetable fibre can 
possess to the same degree the man- 
ufacturing properties of wool. It 
may be said, however, that the new 
fibre is not being offered as a sub- 
stitute or as an artificial wool. It is 
aescribed as suitable for use in cir- 
cumstances where previously a 
crossbred wool or top has been util- 
ized in a blend to reduce cost of 
yarn, and also that it will blend ad- 
mirably with 60s and 64s tops for 
cheapening purposes. It is not rec- 
ommended to make a top from the 
fibre to spin by itself.—Manchester 
‘Eng!) Guardian. 


Hosiery Men Confer 
On I. C. C. Hearing 


High Point, N. C.— Between 15 and 
20 hosiery manufacturers from va- 
rious parts of the State met Friday 
with High Point manufacturers and 
representatives of the local chamber 
of commerce to formulate plans. for 
the hearing that has been granted 
them by the Interstate .Commerce 
Commission on the new fright rates 
that had been scheduled to ego into 
effect July 1. Following a protest 
from the local manufacturers who 
he:d that the proposed rates were 
discriminatory, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission set a date for a 
hearing for July 10 in Atlanta, Ga. 
This date was protested on the 
ground that it would not allow suf- 
ficient time for the manufacturers 
lo prepare their case. Friday word 
was received from George B. MceGin- 
ly, secretary of the commission, 
lhat the time had been postponed to 
a date to be hereafter fixed. 

Manufacturers from Winston-Sa- 
lem, Burlington, Thomasville, Ashe- 
ville, Greensboro, North Wilkesboro 
and elsewhere attended Friday's 
meeting. They engaged in full dis- 
cussion of the freight rates from 
this section of the State to Northern 
points. 


Cotton Growers’ Costs 

Washington, D. C.—Costs of grow- 
ing cotton range from 8 cents to 59 
cents per pound of lint, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture said in a tabu- 
lation based on figures received 
from 992 cotton growers. 

More than half of these, mainly 
the larger producers, reported 
yields of 144 to 300 pounds per acre 
and an average production cost of 
I3 cents per pound. 

Yields of more than 500 pounds 
per acre were reported by 23 far- 
mers, who estimated their produc- 
lion costs at eight cents per pound. 
The other side of the picture was 
shown in reports from 45 other far- 
mers who said their yields were 
under 60 pounds per acre and their 
production costs 59 cents per pound. 

Most of the growers reporting 
showed greater yields than the 154 
pounds per acre reported by the 
Federal Crop Reporting Board. 


BETTER LEATHER BELTING 
MADE ONLY IN 


ONE QUALITY 


FOR FOR 
WEAVING SPINNING 
and and 
BLEACHING CARDING 


Manufactured by 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP. 


KINGSPORT, TENN. 


Distributed by 
PIEDMONT SUPPLY COMPANY 


Greenville, S. C. 


‘ 
CLIP- 
NOT BELTING CORP 
NI 
PRESIDE 
Js 
Splendid Location 
Rach room has Servidor; 
Serving Pantry; Bath with | 
Sea Water: Possesse> own 
Cwimming Poo! and Turk- 
ich aths. 
Concerts Hancing Goll 
Forseback Roliet Chairs 
Come NOW for 
Rela xation and 
Recreation 
L. Andrew® 
Manager | 
| ~ = | 
| di | 
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SELLING AGENTS 


for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


39-41 Thomas St. New York 
Selling Agents for Southern Mills 


Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
320 Broadway, New York City 
Sole Selling Agents for 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents For 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louis San Francisco Chicago Shanghia (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


elli gton, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Dallas 
Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne 2 Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
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Cotton Goods 


New York. — Cotton goods mar- 
kets were generally quiet during the 
week. It was estimated that 90 per 
cent of the cotton mills of the coun- 
try were shut down last week. Most 
of them were expected to resume 
this week, allhough some will re- 
main closed for ten days instead of 
one week. There is much imterest 
in the market in the proposals that 
the mills close for 2 additional 
weeks between now and October 
first. The week beginning July and 
the week beginning 27 have been 
suggested. The week's curtailmen! 


just over was the mosi effective 


general move toward curtailment 
the industry has ever known and 
many manufacturers and _ “selling 
agents hope to see the plants closed 
again if a more favorable situation 
does not develop by late summer. 

The limited trading last week 
showed that the recent price ad- 
vances have held well. Prices are 
still below a parity with cotton and 
many sellers expect higher levels if 
cotton prices hold. 

Discounts have been shortened on 
wide sheetings, sheet and pillow 
cases about 2% per cent and some 
lines are “at value.” Advances of 
4c a yard have been made on 4-4 
bleached cottons and and a little 
more business has been done. There 
have been further sales of wide 
cloths for rubberizing- and the bag 
trades have bought more regularly. 
Denims have been sold more freely 
on the basis of current prices thal 
are to be continued {to August 31. 
More trading is reported on khakis, 
tickings, stripes and other colored 
cottons, chiefly for July-August 
shipments. 

Several larger buyers were in the 
market for print cloths and for one 
or two constructions in sheelings. 
Other than this there was compara- 
tively little trading, buyers coming 
in for small amounts. Mills ad- 
vanced quotations on a number of 
print cloth styles, though sales were 
made at unchanged prices in the 
several instances where fair trad- 
ing was reported. The sharp rise in 
cotton during the last few days has 
not spurred many buyers to cover 
at the price levels, which have gen- 
erally shown little or no change. 

A fair quantity of 80 squares sold 
at fic earlier in the week, a number 
beginning to more firmmly hold for 


11%c. Sales of 72x76s were negotiat- 
ed at 10c, a number asking 10%. 
While 64x60s were obtainable at 
7%c, a few sales were reported at 
Sc for later delivery and 60x48s 
were obtained at 7c, none of them 
observed coming out second hand 
at 1-16c concessions. A little was 
done on 8.20-yard at 5%c and 7.15- 
yard sold at 6%c. ‘The interest in 
print cloths was derived from sev- 
eral at the bleached and converting 
end of the industry. 

There were reports of some large 
sheeling inquiries in the market for 
deliveries throngh the last part of 
the year, but the bids were too low 
for consideration, according to sev- 
eral of the sellers. Prices on all 
items are very strong. For the 56x60, 
1.00 yard, it seemed generaily agreed 
that 9% net had become the best 
that could be done for unbranded 
goods ,and some ask one-half . On 
37-inch, 48 squares, 4.00 yard, net 
has been firm for several dcavs. 

In the the 40-inch, 2.85 vard, if 
was understood spots couid still be 
had at one-half, but that otherwise 
the market must be considered at 
11% net—and a few are holding out 
for 12 net. 

Experiments with new construc- 
lions in dress goods were to be met 
wiih in the fine goods section, most 
of them being in plain weaves. Oc- 
casional price reductions have come 
out on a few all cotton-plains, the 
kinds which have not moved as ac- 
tively as they promised to earty in 
the season. Buyers covered on 
small amounts of spot and contrac! 
deliveries, a. few orders going 
through at advances, indicating sevy- 
eral. low priced mills are through 
taking business at their recent low 
levels on the quantities offered 
them. 


Cotton goods prices were as fol- 
lows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 61% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 6 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s 7% 
Gray goods, 30-in., 68x72s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 10% 
Dress ginghams 
Brown sheetings, 3-yd........ 12 
Brown sh'tgs, 4-yd., 56x60s Q% 
Brown sheetings, stand....... 13 
Tickings, 8-oz. 22 a23% 
19 
Staple ginghams, 27-in. 10% 
prints 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 
55 Leonard St., New York 


Philadeiphia Office: Drexel Building New England Office: Pawtucket, AR. |. 
Selling Agents for 


GREY COTTON GOODS 


CARDED YARNS COMBED YARNS 


Constructive Selling Agents 


for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


23 Thomas Street 
New York City 


| 
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| The Yarn Market 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—The yarn busi- 
ness last week wus quiet, with most 
mills closed down. There were 
fairly good sales and these reflected 
the better conditions thai have de- 
veloped within the last two week. 
Better prizes have been paid al- 
though buyers continue to make 
strong efforts to buy under spin- 
ners quotations. The best demand 
has been for carded weaving yarns, 
especially in the coarser numbers. 
The trade here does not expect 
most consumers to buy in any large 
way during the remainder of July. 
There is, however, general expecta- 
tion that buying should be consid- 
erably better during August to cov- 
er fali needs. Some recent sales 
have run well ahead. bit a majori- 
ty of yarn consumers have not.an- 
licipated their future requirements. 

It is expected that the present 
curtailed output will remain = in 
force for some time and that opera- 
tions mav be even further reduced. 
The week's holiday for the Fourth 
of July kept a great deal of yarn off 
the market and stocks are generally 
reported in a very healthy condilion. 
The price situation, at the moment, 
apparently rests on the course of 
cotton prices during the immediate 
future. Spinners state that most 
varn quotations are still far from a 
parity with cotton. 

Combed varns have shown little 
improvement as far as saies are con- 
cerned, although they have been 
marked at higher prices. Single 
combed yarns have been advanced 
from a level of 43c for 18s to the 
range quoted this week, 45c for this 
count: 30s has been raised from 49c 
to 5ic while 38s is quoted this week 
al 53c to 54c. Two-ply combed quali- 
lies are priced at figures represent- 
ing advances of 2e In coarser counts 
while little change has been made 
in counts finer than 50s. Although 
there has been little trading at the 
new and higher level several deal- 
ers report medium sized sales at 
the new basis, one reporting sale of 
20s-2 mercerized twist at 46%¢ as 
compared with sales al 44c made 
two weeks ago. Combed spinners 
are in a difficult position due to ab- 
normally narrow margins on which 
they are now operating, new quota- 
tions representing cost or less based 
on the higher price of combed yarns. 

Sothern Single Skeins. 


4-8s 33 
10s 33% 
14s 34 
lés 34% 
36 
24s 37% 
26s 39 
30s 40 
40s 48 
Southern Two-ply Skeins. 
4s-8s 33 
10s . 33% 
12s 
l4s 35 
16s 35 
20s 
ate 
26s 
30s 
40s 48% 
50s 58 
Southern Single Warps 

12s 


20s 
40s ‘ 
Southern Two-ply Warps 
8s 33% 
10s 34 
12s | 
l4s 35% 
l6s . 36 
20s . 36% 
24s 38 te 
26s 
30s 41 


Southern Two-ply Combed Peeler. 
Southern Frame Spun Carded Yarn on 
Cones—Cotton Hosiery Yarns. 


&s 32 
10s 32% 
12s 33 
l4s 33% 
16s 34 
18s 
22s 35% 
26s 
30s 40 

ks 44 
20s . 48 
30s . 53 
36s 54 
38s 55 
40s . 56 
50s 62 
60s . a 66 
70s 76 
80s 7 


Southern Two-pty Hard Twist Combed 
Peeler Weaving Yarns 


8-12s 46 
20s 48. 
30s 
36s 54 
38s 56 
40s 7 
50s 60 
60s 66 
80s R5 
Southern Combed Peeler Single Yarn on 
Cones. 
10s 2 
12s 42% 
l4s 43 
l6és 
22s 46 
24s 47% 
26s 49 
28s 50 
50s ..62 
60s 
70s 80 
Two-ply Mercerized Yarn. 

20s ‘ 61 
26s 63 
410s 69 
30s 64 
50s 7 
60s 85 
70s 97 
80s 1.09 
90s 1.52 
100s 1.82 


Although better imquiry was re- 
ported in the Falt River market this 
week than for some months past, it 
failed to materialize into actual 
trading. There was considerable in- 
formation sought as to what mills 
could do within the next month, the 
tendency being to line up possibili- 
ties rather than place orders. The 
sales for the week showed a de- 
crease from the week previous and 
is estimated at 20,000 pieces. 

Wide odd print styles showed con- 
siderable interest, with prices rang- 
ing from 50 to 54 cents per pound, 
but while orders were fairly num- 
erous, the volume was moderate. 
There was moderate trading in 31% 
inch, 48 square, 8.70, at 5%, with a 
half reported paid for quick goods. 

Mild interest was noted in 36-inch 
goods at full prices, with 36x32. 
11.20, reported at 4%. 

Sateens have been rather quiet 
with moderate trading, on the basis 
of 9% for 4.70 and 10% for 4.37. Bet- 
ter grades of the latter have enjoy- 
ed an additional eighth in several 
cases. 


CATLIN YARN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
1017 Commercial Bank Bldg. 


CHICAGO 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 

Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. L 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRIFICATION 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC PLANTS 


All work supported ‘by 
Engineering Knowledge and Practical Experience 


HARRISON-WRIGHT COMPANY 


Constructors 


Kinney Bldg. Phones Jackson 778-779 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Gum Tragasol 
Has Stood the Rigid Test for Years 
Whyr 


Uniformity of Product. 
Added Strength to Yarns. 
Minimizes Shedding. 

Less Loom Stoppages. 
Better Weaving. 

Better Cloth. 


Allow us the privilege of a test at your mill. 


John P. Marston Company 
Importers 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


BAVEL Eps 
— 
Vie 
‘ 
Vex 
4 
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Want Departmen 
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Experienced Salesman 
Available 


Am at present employed but for good reason desire a change. Have 
been calling on Southern textile mills and supply houses for past two 
years and the broad personal acquaintance thus acquired will be 
valuable to any firm selling to this field. Age, 33. Best of refer- 


ences. Address “Salesman.” care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
WIREBOUND CORRUGATED 


TRADE MARK REG U.S. PAT. Orr. 


CORRUGATED BOXES 


WwooD 


DAVID M. LEA & COMPANY, INC. | 


Established 1869 
Richmond, Va. 


For Sale 
Lot of new spools 4” head, 6” 
traverse, 1%” barrel, Boynton 
Shields. Will send sample and 
price on request, Lowell Shuttle 
Company, Lowell, Mass. 


Office Man Wanted 


Opening for man in mill olfice 
Must be married, a hustler and 
not mind living in small town. 
Address M.. care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


Position Wanted 
Sullivan Hardware Co. As superintendent. 16 years’ ex- 
| perience on tire yarns and fab- 
Anderson, S. C. rics. Well up in newest methods 
Mill Supplies of manufacture and cost reduc- 


Lion. Good manager of help and 
All Orders Given Prompt and 


zood organizer. Address 8. 3S. B., 
Careful Attention ‘are Southern Textile Bulletin. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


General Offices and Plant 


Rockford, I11.,U.S.A. 
Framingham, Mass. Warp fying Machines 
Greenville, S.C. Warp Drawing Machines 
Automatic Spoolers 

High Speed Warpers 


Knotters 


LET US CARRY YOUR STOCK 
No Loss of Production on 
BELTING—PICKERS—STRAPPING 
All made exactly to your order. 
We will show you how to save money on all your old Belting. 
Consult us before buying new. 
Dealers in 


SHEEP and CALF-SKINS 
ROLLER CLOTH—BELT AND ROLLER CEMENT 
COMBER and DRAWING-VARNISH 


Carolina Agents for 
American Bobbin Co. | 


GREENVILLE BELTING COMPANY 


Phone 2218 Greenville, S. C. 
Let Us Quote on Sheep Skin Cots 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Frederick Jackson 
I. E. Wynne 
Factory Office, Providence, R. I. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 


“Where Quality Counts” 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
Southern Representative, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 


“WHERE TRAVELER NEBDS ARE PARAMOUNT,” Use the 
UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS, which insure you against 
Interruptions and Delays in your work. 

FOR FINE YARNS— 

Use OUR SPECIALLY TEMPERED NARROW TRAVELBRS. 

FOR UNIFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDS— 

Use the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFFSET” 
Patent No. 1,636,992. 


Ss 


US. 


RING TRAVELER 
CO. 


— 
AN TRADE MARK iN 
HN) : IN 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREAU | 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


weeks 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three month's we send the applicant notices 
es 


of all vacancies in the position which he 


ments for two weeks. 


ires and carry small advertise- 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 


bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
connected with the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as Overseer sewing or 
finishing department. No. 5460. 


WANT position as roll coverer. Can run 
shop or act as assistant. Can do any- 
thing in roller shop, and can change on 
short notice. No. 6461 


WANT position as assistant superintenl- 
ent or designer, or both. Four years 
in textile college, and six years practi- 
cal experience. No. 5462. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Good references. No. 6453. 


WANT position as overseer spinning 
twisting or winding or all three. Age 
40. 15 years clean record as averseer. 
Will go anywhere, if wages are right. 
References all past and present em- 
ployers. No. 6464. 


WANT position as electrical engineer in 
large manufacturing plant. 25 years 
experience with engines, turbines, elec- 
trical machinery and distributing sys- 
tems. Am available in May. Have 
family. A-1 references. No. 5466. 


WANT position as superintendent, or as 
carder or spinner in large mill. _Eex- 
perienced and well qualified. No. 5466. 


WANT position as master mechanic in 
large mill. Prefer North Carolina. No. 
5467. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Have filled every position in weave 
room, successfully. Experieiced on 
sheetings, drills, sateens, duck, cordu- 
roy, etc. Best references. No. 5465. 


WANT position as carder or spinner in 
large mill or both in smaller mill. Ex- 
perienced and can give satisfaction. No. 
5469. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer weaving and slashing. Ex- 
perienced in all kinds of weaving. A 
hustler for good quality production and 
good manager of ‘help. Best of refer- 
ences. No. 6470. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer carding. Reliable, efficient, 
clean habits, splendid textile education 
and the best of references. No. 5471. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Age 38. Experienced on plain, jacquard 
and other fancies. lL Cc 8S. textile 
course. Know how to get good produc- 
tion at low cost. References. No. 6472. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or both. Fully qualified, ex- 
experienced. Further information to 
anyone interested. No. 5473. 


WANT position as overseer weaving and 
designing. Long experience and the 
best of references. No. 5474. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
spooling, warping, winding and twist- 
ing. Also overhaul spinning room ma- 
chinery. No. 5475. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or 
as second hand in large mill if pay is 
right. No. 5476. 


WANT position as overseer plain or 
fancy weaving. I. C. graduate of 
fancy weaving. 4 years as overseer. 
Married. Age 35. Go anywhere in 
ata States. Best references. No. 
477. 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
as carding or spinning. Want a posi- 
tion with a future. Can handle any 
department. No. 6478. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
as spooling, warping and winding. 15 
years overseer. Temperate and good 
manager of help. A hustler for quality 
and quantity. Would consider position 
as second hand in large mill. No. 6479. 


WANT position as overseer weaving; 
age 45; 28 years experience in weave 
room; 15 years as overseer; now em- 
ployed. No. 6480. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer weaving. Age 37. Married. 
References. No. 5481. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer weaving. Go anywhere im- 
mediately. Best references. No. 5482. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or both in small mill. 23 
years experience on white and colored. 
Married, sober, and have good refer- 
ences. No. 5483. 


WANT position as .superintendent, as- 
sistant superintendent, overseer spin- 
ning or overseer cloth room. 15 years 
mill experience, including 5 years gen- 
eral office work. Began in the opening 
room and worked through every de- 
partment under one of the best mill 
agents in the South. Age 30, married 
and best references from present em- 
pDloyers. No. 5484. 


WANT position as second hand on Uni- 
versal winders, and warping: some ex- 
perience in spooling Know yarns up 
to 120, cotton and silk Would like to 
get with good processing company. No. 
9480 


WANT position as book-keeper or gener- 
al office clerk. Six years experience in 
book-keeping, stenography, making 
payrolls, etc. Married, age 24, will go 
anywhere immediately. Best refer- 
ences No. 5486. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 15 
years clean record Age 40. Married: 
strictly temperate: references, all em- 
ployers. No, 5487 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Experienced, and well qualified. Best 
of references. No. 5488. 


WANT position as manager, general 
superintendent or superintendent. 
derstand all processes of manufactur - 
ing from raw cotton to finished goods 
Best references—all past employers 
No. 5490. 


WANT position as overseer spinning 
Understand the Bedeaux system, low 


cost and good production. References. 
No. 5491. 


WANT position as overseer spinning 
Experienced, well qualified and will go 
anywhere. No. 5492 


WANT position as overseer carding or 


spinning <3 years mills experience 
and can give good satisfaction No. 
2493. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room 
ly years on present job. Present em- 
ployers will recommend me. No. 5494. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 
spooling, twisting, winding; 8 years ex- 
perience, age 41; good manager of 
help; can figure any change in spin- 
ning room; will take .day or night 
work. References. No. 6495. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Long experience and best of references. 
No. 6496. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
plain or drill. Now taking course in 
fancies. Age 41. Eight years experi- 
ence as seeond hand and overseer. 
Married, two other workers in family. 
Member Baptist church. Best refer- 
ences. No. 6497. 

WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Nineteen years experience on plain 
colored and fancies. Good references. 
No. 6498. 


AKRON 
Leather Belting 


Most Economical 


Once Tried 
Always Specified 


The Akron Belting Company 
Akron, Ohio 


iT COSTS LESS 


TRAVEL TRAIN 


THE SAFEST 
THE MOST COMFORTABLE 
THE MOST RELIABLE 


som 


Gay trom Gete cole) and « third 
{a and {) fare 
for reand trip 


6 Gays trom Gate sale . One end « hall 


Between amy (we stations om Southers Railway 
Newest and most System ter pertod 6 months 
economical ticket ever ter individual purchaser and between 
stations distance 200 miles or less. 
The 304rip tiohet — — | The 30-trip ticket 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM | 
& 


To Know ’Em, Try "Em 


No living man can tell a good ring traveler from a poor one by looking at it 
or biting it—or tasting it. The only way is to try it out in use Victor Ring 
Travelers welcome the severest tests to prove quality Not only that, but we'll 
gladly send samples FREE. Tell us what sizes and styles you wish to trys No 
obligation. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. L. 
Southern Agent, A. B. CARTER 


Room 615, Third Nat. Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 
Southern Representatives: 
A. Dewey Carter, Gastonia, N. C. N. H. Thomas, Gastonia, N. C. 
B. F. Barnes, Jr., 520 Angier Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


= = 
| 
850 miles or = euly 2.40 mile 
and tare 
— neeen staftons distance | for 
150 miles or = enly 2. mile 
_ 
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Accountants— 

Khyne, Moore & Thies 

Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Architects and Mill Engineers— 
Sirrine, J. B. & Co. 

Ash Handling Equipment— 
Link-Belt Co. 

4&utomatic Feeds for Cotton— 
H & B American Machine Company 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
SBaco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 

Automatic Spoolers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Automatic Stop Motion— 
Eclipse Textile Devices Co., inc. 

Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
Eclipse Textile Devices Co., Inc 

Ball Bearings— 

Charlies Bond Company. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
S K F Industries, Inc. 

Balers— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 

Baling Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Econom) Baler Co. 

Bands and Tape— 2 
American Textile Banding Co 

Balling Machines— 

Draper Corporation. 
T. C. Bntwistle Co. 

Baskets— 

Charlies Bond Company 
Ww. T. Lane & Lros. 

Beaming and Warping Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. : 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corp. 

& Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Beam Heads— 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Beams (All Steel)— 

T. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shovs 

Bearings (Ball)— 

C. Entwistle Co. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
S K F Industries, inc 

Steel Heddle Mfg Co. 

Bearings (Roller>— 

Charles Bond Company 
Hyatt Koller Bearing Cv 
S K F Industries. 
Timken Koller Bearing Cv 

Bearing, Shaft— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

Bearings, Textile Machinery— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

Bearings (Tapered Roller)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

Bearings (Thrust)— 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

Belt Conveyors— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Belt Tightenere— 

Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 

Belting— 

The Akron Belting Co. 
Charlies Bond Company 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co». 
Fabreeka Belting Co. 
Gastonia Belting Co. 

Graton & Knight Co. 
Greenville Belting Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co 
Slip-Not Belting Corp. 
Ton-Tex Corporation 

Belt Cement— 

Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Belt Dressing— 

Charles Bond Company 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 

Belt Lacing— 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Belt Wax-— 

BE. C. Atkins & Co. 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 

Belting (Link) 

Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co., Inc. 

Belting (Round Cord)— 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Bicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works ,Inc. 

Bieacheries— 

Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 

Bieaching Chemical— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 
nold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
orne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Gemnehors Sons. Ine. 

Chas. H. Stone 


Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Bobbins and Spools— 
American Bobbin Co. 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana 8. Co 
Draper Corp. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
Bolts and Nutse— 
Standard Nut & Bolt Co 
Boxes— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 
Boxes (Corrugated)— 
David M. Lea & Co., Inc 
Box Shooks— 
David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 
Whiits Veneer Co. 
Boxes (Wirebound)— 
David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 
Blowers and Blower Systems— 
Carrier Engineering Co 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Brushes— 
Atlanta Brush Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Gastonia Brush Co. 
Brushing Machine— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Bobbin Stripper— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Bushings (Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co 
Bunch Builders— 
Draper Corporation 
Hi & B American Machine Company 
Calenders— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Calender Roll Grinaerse— 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Canvas and Leather Lug Straps— 
EK. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Canvas and Leather Loom Pickers— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Canvas and Leather Loom Strapping— 
EE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Ine. 


Dobby Cords— 
EK. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Cards— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
H & B American Machine Company 


Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 
Card Cleanere— 
The Belger Co. 
Card 
Ashworth Bros. 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Card Machinery— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Roy, B. 8. & Son Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Card Stripper— 
Abington Textile Machinery Co. 
Carrier Aprons— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Castings (Grass and Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 
Caustic Soda— 
Arnold Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Certified Public Accountants— 
Rhyne, Moore & Thies 
Chain Belts and Drives— 
Charles Bond Company 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co., Inc 
Check Straps— 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Chemicaits— 
American Aniline & Extract Co. 
Chemical and Dye Corp. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Circular Cloth Cutting Knives— 
BE. C. Atkins & Co. 
Cleaning Agents— 
The Arabol Mfg. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Cloth Folders— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Cloth Inspecting Machines— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Cloth Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Ine 
Bconomy Baler Co. 
Cloth Room Machinery— 
Brigges-Shaffner Co. 
Clutches— (Friction)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Company. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Ce. 


Cloth Winders and Doublere— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Combe— 

Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Combs (Beamers. Warpers, Siashers)— 
Draper Corporation. 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Commission Merchants— 
J. P. Stevens 
Catlin & Co. 

The Farish Co. 
Mauney Steel Co. 
Watts, Ridley & Co. 

Compressors 
Allis-Chalmers fg. Co. 

Condensers— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Conditioning Machines— 
American Moistening Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Cones (Paper)— 

Sonoco Products Co. 

Conveying Systeme— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Cooler (Air)— 

—See Humidifying Apparatus. 

Cost Specialists— 

Rhyne, Moore & Thies 

Cotton— 

Newburger Cotton Co. 
Wm. & York Wilson 

Cotton Machinery— 

Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corp. 

T. C Entwistle Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy, B. S. & Son 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Stafford Co., The 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works 
Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine Works 
Whitineville Spinning Ring Co. 

Cotton Openers and Lapperse— 

H & B American Machine Company. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Cotton Sottenerse— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

Hart Products Corp. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Oakite Products, Inc. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Chas. H. Stone 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Cotton Stock Drying Machines— 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Cc. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp. 

Cotton Waste Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

Couplings (Shaft)— 

Charles Bond Company 

Link-Belt Co. 
Cranes— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Dobby Chain— 

Rice Dobby Chain Co. 

Dobby Straps— 

E. F. Houghton & Co 

Doffing Boxes— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

Doublere— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 

Doublers (Yarn)— 
Foster Machine Co. 

Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Link-Belt Co 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co.. Inc. 

Drop Wires— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corp. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
R. lL. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Dryers (Centrifugal)— 
Roy, B. 8. & Son Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
Dyeing, Orying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Dyestuffs and Chemicalis— 

American Aniline & Extract Co. 
Scrymser Co. 
Lane 


Bosson & 


Chemical & Dye Corp. 
BE. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 
General Dyestuffs Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
John D. Lewis 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works 
Sandoz Chemical Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Dye Works— 
Franklin Process Co. 
Electrical Engineers— 
R. H. Bouligny, Inc. 


Electric Fane— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Electric Hoists— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co 

Electric Lighting— 

Allis- Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Electric Motors— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Lincoln Electric Co. 

Electrical Engineers— 
Harrison-Wright Co 


Electric Supplies— 
General Electric Co. 
Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Engineers (Mill)— 
——See Architects and Mil! Engineers 
Engineers (Ventilating)— 
American Moistening Co. 
Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Paks-Cramer Co. 
See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
Engines (Steam, Oil, Gas, Pumping)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
Expansion Combs— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Extractors— 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine orks 
Fences (iron and Wire)— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
Fibre Specialties— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Finishing Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
D. & M. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Finishing 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Flat Wall Paint — 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Fluted Rolis— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
— Pressers and Overhaulers— 
aco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Flyers— 
& B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Frames— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Friction Clutches— 
———-See Clutches 
Friction Leathere— 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Garment Machines— 
Klauder aldon Dyeing Machine Divi. 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Garnett Roll Grinders— 
B. 8S. Roy & Son Co. 
Gearing (Silent Flexible)— 
Link+Belt Co. 
Gears— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Grab Buckets— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Greases— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Grease Cups— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Gudgeon Rolls— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Roy, B. 8. & Son Co. 
Grinding Wheels 
EB. C. Atkins & 
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Hand Knottere— 

EB. C. Atkins & Co. 

Barber-Colman Co. 
Hand Stripping Carde— 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Hangers (Bali and Socket)— 

Charlies Bond Co. 

Link-Belt Company. 

Hangers (Shaft)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Company. 

Hardware Supplies— 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Harness and Frames— 

See Heddiles and Frames 

Harness Leathers— 

EK. F. Houghton & Co. 
Heddies and Frames— 

Emmons Loom Harness Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

J. H. Williams Co. 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

High Speed Warpers (Bal! and Section 

Beam)— 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers— 
Hosiery Drying Forms— 

The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

J. H. Willlams Co 
Hosiery Dyeing Machines— 

Kaulder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 


sion. H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


Humidifiers— 
American Moistening Co. 
Bahnson Co 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Hydro-Extractors— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
Hydrogen Peroxide— 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


if, Jacques & Co. 
indigo Dyeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Kettles (DOye)— 
Brigges-Shaffner Co 
Kettles (Mixing)— 


Brigges-Shafiner Co. 
Kettles (Starch)— 
Brigges-Shafiner Co. 


Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Knitting Lubricants— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Knotters— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Landscape Architect— 
BE. Draper 
Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Leather Packings— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Leather Loom Pickers— 
Charles Bond Co. . 
Graton & Knight Co. 
H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Leather Strapping— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Leather Straps— 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Liquid Chiorine— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc. 
Looms— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corp. 
Stafford Co.. The 
Loom Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
R. lL. Warp Stop ent Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 
Loom Harness— 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfz. Co. 
Loom Pickers— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Loom Reede— 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 
Loom Supplies— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Lubricantse— 
Adam Cooks Sons, Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 


L. Sonneborn Sons Inc. 
Standard Ol! Co. 
The Texas Co. 

Lug Straps— 

Charlies Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
EK. F. Houghton & Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Machinery Enamei— 

E. L. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Mangles— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Markers— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Measuring and Folding Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Vercerizing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Metal Paint— 

E. lL. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Meters— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Mill Architectse— 
——See Architects. 

Mill Lighting— 

See Electric Lighting 


Mill Starches— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & ©o. 


Mill Supplies— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Mill Trucke— 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 
Mill White— 
iE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Napper Clothing— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Napper Roll Grinderse— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
B. 8. Roy & Son Co. 
Non-Breakable Hack Saw Blades— 
E. C. Atkins & Co. 
The Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
A. W. Harris Ol! Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Standard Oil Co. 
The Texas Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
@ils (Rayon)— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Opening Machinery— 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Overhaulere— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
and Overedging Machines— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer bo. 
Packing Cases (Wood)— 
David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 
Paints— 
DuPont de Nemours Co., E. I. 
The Glidden Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Patents— 
Paul B. Baton 
Picker Gears— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Pickers (Leather)— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Co. 


Garland Mfg. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Pickers and Lappers— 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ino. 
Picker Loops— 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., In 
Picker ‘Sticks— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Piece Dyeing Marhinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Pipe and Fittings— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Portable Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Pinboards— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Machinery (Cotton)— 
H. American Machine Co. 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machint Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 
Presses— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Power Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charies Bond Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co., Inc. 
Porcelain Guides and Parts— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Printing Machinery— 
Brigges-Shafftner Co. 
Pulleys (Cast tron)— 
Charles Bond Co. 
lL.ink-Belt Company. 
Pumps (Boller Feed; aiso Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
Quillere— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Universal Winding Co. 
Quill Cleanere— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Raw Stock Machines— 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rayon, Celanese, Artificial Silk— 
American Glanzstoff Corp. 
Celanese Corp. of America 
Commercial Fibre Co. 
Duplan Silk Corp. 
BE. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co 
The Viscose Co. 
Receptacies— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Reeds— 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Reels— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rings— 
Draper Corporation. 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Ring Spinning Frames— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Ring Traveler— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
U. 8S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
Roller Leather— 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 
R. Newmann & Co. 
Roll Machines— 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Rolls— 
American Bobbin Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Washburn. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Rolis (Metal)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolis (Rubber)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolis (Wood)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co 


Washburn. 

Roller Bearings— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 
Timken Roller Bearing Co 


Round Leather Harness Straps— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Roving Cans and Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Roving Machinery— 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shope 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Manhine & Presse Co., Inc. 
Saddies — 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Sanitary Equipment— 
Vogel, Juseph A. Co. 
Sanitary Fountains— 
See Drinking Fountains 
Scouring Powders— 
Arabol Co.., 
Bosson & Lane 
Ford, J. B. Co. 
Ek. F. Houghton & Co. 
Scrubbing and CleantIng Powders— 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Selling Agents (Cotton Goods)— 
Amory, Browne & Co 
Curran & 


The 


Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. 
Iselin-Jefferson Co. 
W. H. Langley & Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 
Wellington, Sears & Co 
Sewing Machines and Supplies— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc.— 
See Power Transmission Machinery 
Shear Grinders— 
B. 8. Roy & Son Co. 
Shell Rolie— 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Shuttles— 
David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corp. 
U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
J. H. Williams Co., The 
Silent Chain Drives— 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Kamsey Chain Co. 
Silver Steel Hack Saw Blades— 
E. C. Atkins & Co. 
Singeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sone Co 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
size Boxes— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Sizing Machines— 
Charles B. Johnson 
H & B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sizing Starches, Gums— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Haberland Mfg. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Sizing Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co.. Inc. 
Bosson & Lane 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 
D. & M. 
Haberland Mfe. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Kk. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
John P. Marston & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Skein Machines— 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine PDivi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Ce 
Skewers— 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana 8S. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Slashers— 
Charlies B. Johnson 
H & B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Slasher Combs— 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Soaps— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Soda Ash— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Sodium Perborate— 
The Roessler & Hasslacher 


Chemical 


Co. 
Sodium Peroxide— 
Roessler & Hasslacher 
“Oo. 
Softeners— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
borne, Scrymser Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Softeners (Oi!l)— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Hart Products Corp. 
E. Houghton & Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Spindies— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 


Chemica! 


CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Spindle Repairere— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Spinning Frame Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Spinning Rings— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corp. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
Spinning Tapes— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Lambeth Rope Corp. 
Spool-— 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana 8. Co 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Oe 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Steel Heddle Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
Spoolere— 
Draper Corp 
High Soeed Warpere— 
rber-Colman ©o. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Bastwood, Benj. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Spooler Tensions (Filling Wind)— 
Foster Machine & Foundry Co. 
Sprockets— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Link-Belt Company 
Sprockets, Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Squeeze Rolis— 

. W. Butterworth & Sons Cu. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Roaney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Starcn— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd. 

Stein. Hall & Co. 

Stee! (Electric Furnace)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

Stee! (Open Hearth)— 

Timken Reller Bearing Co. 

Steel (Special Analysis)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

Stencil Machines— 

A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stencil Papers— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 

Stripper Cards— 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 

Sulphur Dyeing Machines— 

Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion. H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 

Tanks— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Tanks (Cast iron)— 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 

Tape— 

arber Mfg. Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Lambeth Rope Corp. 

Temperature Regulators, Pressure— 
Taylor Instrument Cos. 

Temples— 

Draper Corp. 

Textile Apparatus (Fabric)— 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 

Textile Castings— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Textile Cost Engineers 
Rhyne. Moore & Thies 

Textile Dryere— 

American Molistening Co. 

Textile Gums— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 

Textile Machinery Speciaities— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Textile Soda— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Mathieson AlkaH Works 
Thermometers— 

Taylor Instrument Cos. 


Tayior inatrument Cos 
Top Rolis For Spinning Framee— 

H & B American Machine Company. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 
Trademarking Machines— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Transfer Stamps— 

Kaumagraph Co. 
Transmission— 

S K F Industries. 
Transmission Beilts— 

Charlies Bond Co. 

Graton & Knight Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Transmission Machinery— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. So. 

Link-Belt Company. 


Ramsey Chain Co., Inc. 
T. B. Woods Sons Co. 
Toilets— 


Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 
Transmission Silent Chain— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Ramsey Chain Co., Inc. 
Traveler 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Trucks (Mill)— 

W. T. Lane & LUros. 

Rogers Fibre Co. 
Tubes (Paper)— 

Sonoco Products Co. 
Turbines (Steam)— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Tubing (Seamless Steel)— 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Twister Rings— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Twisting Machinery— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Draper Corp. 

H & B American Machine Company. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 
Varnishes— 

The Glidden Co. 
Ventilating Apparatus— 

American Moistening Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 


The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


Warp Drawing Machines— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Ventilating Fanse— 
B. F. Perkins & Son. Inc. 
Warpers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loem Works 
Draper Corp. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Warp Conditioners— 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Warp Dressing— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane 
Hart Products Corp. 
Ee. F. Houghton & Co. 
Seyel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Warp Sizin 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
F. Houghton & Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draper Corp. 
R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Warp Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Warper Sheli— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Warpers (Silk or Rayon)— 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Sipp Machine Co. 
Washers (Fibre)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Waste Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Water Controlling Apparatus— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Water Wheels— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfz. Co. 
Weighting Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
General Dyeatuff Copr. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Marston. Jno. P. Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Welding Apparatus (Electric Are)— 
Electric Co. 
Well Drillere— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
W hizzere— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 


Abbott Machine Co. 
Bastwood, Benj. Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Winders (Skein)— 
Foster Machine Co. 
Sipp Machine Co. 


W indowe— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Yarn Conditioning Machines— 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Cc. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp. 

Yardage Clocke— 
T. C. Butwistle Co. 


Yarn Tension Device— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Yarn Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Ine. 
Economy Baler Co. 

Yarns (Cotton)— 
American Yarn and Processing Co 
Mauney Steel Co 

Yarns (Mercerized)— 
American Yarn and Processing Co. 
Mauney Steel Co 

Yarn Testing Machines— 
Scott, Henry L. & Co. 


Edward M. Johnson 
Vice-President and Treas. 
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Joseph A. Bryant 


William H. Hayward 
President Vice President 


BOSTON, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 
Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 
ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotton, Woolen and 
bade Sane Fabrics; combining the latest European and American 
methods. 


Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Solid or Flaked 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds. 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Dixon's Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling 
Device, three Saddles in one, also Dixon's Patent Round Head Stirrup 


Send for samples to 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE Co. 
Bristol, R. I. 
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DEPENDABLE MILL SUPPLIES 


WORTHINGTON 


Pumps and Air Compressors 


CARRIED IN STOCK 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Leather Belting 


BROWN & SHARPE 


High Quality Tools 


GOODYEAR 
DODGE Complete line Belting, Hose, Etc SIDNEY 
Hangers, Pulleys and Couplings TON TEX Lathes and Woodworking Machinery 
Fabric Belting 
S-K-F PURITAN 
Ball Bearing Transmission NATIONAL Drinking Fountains 
Mazda Lamps 
LINK BELT JEFFREYS 
Silent Chain Drives Conveying Machinery No Glare Paint 


Textile Mill Supply 


Everything in Mill and Factory Supplies 


Phone s Hemlock 


2781-2782 


Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


~ 


SPINNING TAPES 


ky | 
| 
LEADERSHIP 


Quality, both in raw material and work- 
manship, has placed BARBER Spinning and 
Twisting Tapes to the forefront. Add to this 
the “knowing how” of many years’ experience 
and the determination to maintain our own 
high standards. For ultimate fatistaction 
specify BARBER TAPE. 


Barber Manufacturing Company 


Charlotte, N. €. bining of the 


materials. 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Trucks 


Its outstanding features are Strength, 
Durability, Economy and satisfactory 
service through a long term of years. 


All due to proper designing and com- 


Lane standard of raw 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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settings that are possible. 


Paterson Office . 


SO 


Invariably Better Cloth 


A superior quality of cloth has always been secured when made 
on the Stafford loom. This is due to the simplicity of our loom 
design, refinement and precision of construction, and the various 


Our standard line of weaving machinery is shown in our catalogue. Certain condi- 
tions, however, require special machinery. We have done good service upon many 
occasions in the past by building special looms to suit new or unusual conditions. Our 
experts will be glad to make a study of any unusual conditions and help solve them. 


Every mill executive interested in plant efficiency should have a copy of the book 
describing our lines of textile machinery. May we suggest that you write for a copy? 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
Makers of Shuitle-Changing and Bobbin-Changing Looms 
and other Weaving Machinery 


READVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 


FRED H. WHITE, Charlotte, N, C. 
179 Ellison Street, Paterson, N. J. 
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EASTWOOD PRODUCTS— -LOOMS—WINDERS— QUILLERS 


EASE—in 
ECONOM Y—absence of waste 
EFFICIENCY—on any kind of Warps 
ALL YOURS WITH THE 


EASTWOOD 
HORIZONTAL WARPER 


WITH SWISS MOTION ATTACHMENT 
5 Metre-6 or 8 yard Light or Heavy Reel 


Automatic Stop Motion—controls the Length of Cut or 
Section—Simple—Eflective 


ALL MOVABLE PARTS MOUNTED 
IN ROLLER BEARINGS 


RAY ON—ANY MAKE OF YARN 
SILK—HwHARD OR SOFT 
FINE COUNTS OF COTTON or 
MERCERIZED YARN 


The EASTWOOD HEAVY TYPE Warper designed for RAYON with DIRECT MOTOR 
DRIVE on Beaming Head and TWO SPEED and SPRING TORSIONAL DRIVE 
and ROLLER BEARING WARPER CARRIAGE 


BENJAMIN EASTWOOD COMPANY 


PATERSON, N. J. 
nero. in the South by CAROLINA SPECIALTY CO., Charlotte. N. C. 


EASY THE EASTWOOD WAY 
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Edited by “Becky Ann” (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., JULY 12, 1928. 


News of the Mill Villages. 


RHODHISS, N. C. 
Dear Aunt Becky: 

We have had a ten days vacation 
and a glorious Fourth. The Bap- 
tist and Methodist Sunday schools 
and everybody elise, had a union pic- 
nic at a big spring in a large grove 
nearby. The ladies brought well 
filled baskets and the refreshment 
committe furnished ice cream, soft 
drinks and lemonade... We had some 
fine talks from preachers and our 
textile leaders and enjoyed having 
everyone. with us. 

The boys. of No. 1 played a game 
of ball with the boys of No. 2. No. 
2 won by a score of ti to 7. No. 1 
says we may be able to beat in a 
ball game, but when it comes te 
“production” we can! play. We are 
going to make them prove that. 

The Lord has heen’ good to us, 
blessing us with plenty of rai and 
sunshine, and gardens are fine. 

Messrs. Fin Wilson and Max Stil!- 
well, say they are not afraid of hard 
limes if wild bees hold out; they 
have cut three trees, but there has 
been no reduction in the price of 
honey on the local-market. 

SLIM. 


Dixon Cotton Mill 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

The mills were stopped last week 
in honor of the glorious Fourth, and 
so we are having a fine vacation. 

Aunt Beeky, I wish you  cauld 
have been with us at our picnic at 
Riverton. After dinner, Our big- 
hearted secretary and book-keeper, 
Mr. D. T. Blue, treated us to ice 
cream. 

I have read four of your books 
and like them fine. 

Mrs. Sarah, Rhye, one of our old- 
esk best, and most loved Christian 
women of East Laurinburg is very 
ill, we regret to report. 

Mr. John Elliott, our spinning 
room overseer, has a new Chevrolet, 
and is very particular who rides in 


it. Qur assistant superintendent 
drives a Willis-Knight, 

We have a real ball team, a fine 
band and a good Sunday ‘school in 
East Laurinburg. We are always 
giad to have visitors, and especially 
in “our” elass which is so ably 
taught by Mrs. Lillie. Everett. 

MISS) LOTTIE AVANT. 

‘Thanks for photo, which I will 
return later.—Aunt Becky.) 

= 


WAXHAW, N. C. 


We had a “Home Coming” service 
and dinner at our ehurch Sunday, 
which sure was nice and greatly en- 
joyed. ~A long table was filled to 
overliowing with all kinds of good 
things to eat, and Rev. Thompson, 
pastor of Waxhaw Baptist church, 
preached an excellent sermon, after 
the feast, and also Sunday night. 


Mr. Walter Rowell and family’ 
spent Sunday in the home of Mr. 


and Mrs. Tex Pressley. 

Messrs. Charlie and Henry Blythe, 
Gill Snead and Brady Mullis, left 
Monday for Kings Mountain, where 
they are werking for the Southern 
Power Company. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Snead, of Laurel 
Hill, has been visiting her son, Gill, 
and a-number of delighted friends, 
in Waxhaw. 

Our has been standing several 
wees and are all tired resting. Hope 
it will soon start up. 

Miss Verla Rowell 
Belmont. 


is visiting in 


Eula Mullis. 


UNIONTOWN, ALA. 


Canebrake Plant, (California Cotton 
Mills) 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

We had a glorious Fourth— a bar- 
hecue and a basket picnic. The bar- 
becue was ser ed by the Happy 
Girls Chub. 

The program started off with a 
fine band concert, directed by lead- 
er, Mr. Sommers; we are all proud 
of these boys. 


Next was a sack race. for boys, the 
winner being Master Archie Addi- 
son; a similar race for smal! girls, 
was won by Vera Robinson. 

The “greasy pole” was “clum” by 
Fred Addison: everybody enjoyed 
watching the boys trying to ciimb 
that pole; it sure was funny. 

The speaking was started by. our 
superintendent, Mr. L. A. Funder- 
burk, followed by Judge Taylor, 
Rev. Benn, (of the Presbyterian 
church) and Mr. Duckworth, all of 
whom had something to say, and 
said it in an interesting way. 

Mr. Corley, general manager, 
awarded prizes for best improved 
yard: first prize an electric percola- 
tor, Mrs. Hooks; second, an electric 
iron, to Mrs. Ages; third, a bridge 
lamp, to Mrs. Stringer. We had lots 
of visitors, and were very proud of 
the way everything was carried out. 

Thanks to all who so nobly help- 
ed to make the Fourth a day to be 
remembered with pleasure. We had 
to work awful hard, but what a 
wonderful time we did have. 

BILLY JOE. 


GREENVILLE, 8S. C. 


— 


— 


Dunean Mill Winds Up Fourth of 
July With Fine Display of 
Fireworks. 

A high spot in the 
of July festivities was the fireworks 
display at the Ditmean bal! park las! 
night, where the management of the. 
mill staged a free exhibition for the 
employes and the public. 

Starting at about 9 o'clock, bril- 
liant pieces were shot in the air. 
There were rockets, star shells, il- 
luminating shells, balloons and 
bombs. Zingwheels, a replica of Ni. 
agara Falls, and the American flag 
were also exhibited. 

While the exhibition was special- 
ly for the mill employes, a large 
number of city folk was out, and in 
spite of the threatening weather, 


local Fourth 


several thousands were on hand to 
view the closing festivities of the 
day. 


LAURINBURG, N. ¢ 
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becky Ann's Own Page 


AN EPITAPH 

“Under this stone 
Lies Peter Cress, 

He made God a note 
Of promises, 

As a lot of the rest 
Of us do, I guess. 
4 


“And he said | will pay 
This Il. 0. 

A long, long time 
Before ‘tis due; 

The principal and 
The interest, too. 


“God was good, 
And the note went on, 
With Peter leaving 
His soul m pawn, 
Till his three-score-years 
And-ten were gone. 


“Then God spoke: 
‘Your note’s past due! 
You haven't done what 
You said you'd do!’ 
And Death collected 
The I. 0. U” 
—Seleoted, 


OVER THE BACK FENCE 


By Becky Ann 

“Say, Becky Ann, whos your 
choice fir president?” 

“Clarence Poe, editor of 
gressive Farmer.” 

“But he am’'t a runnin, is he?” 

No—he’'s so bizzy trying to help 
the poor neglected farmers, that. he 
fergot to run. But that dont keep 
him frum bein’ mv choice,—an’ he'd 
make good.” 


the Pro- 


“Bul who air ve goin’ to vote 
fur? —Smith er Hoover?” 


ain't a@ sayin’ jest vet. I allers 
bin a demercrat, bul | wuz a prolhi- 
bitioner before that: I jest went 
vole a wet ticket. Thare'’s enuff 
peepil killed onaccoun! of drunken- 
ness as it ts; licker, ortermobiles an’ 
flyin’ messheens wood make a worse 
combernashun, ‘an’ result in more 
killins then all the wars ever dun,” 

“They do say, though, that Smith 
is sich a nice good, jolly an’ lovable 
man; an’ Hoover is so cold-blooded, 
an’ ali bizness; hardly ever smiles.” 

“Well Cindy, fur the land sakes! 
You ain't spectin a invile to spend 
vacashuns at.the While House are 
you? <An’.ain’t Hoover had enuff 
to keep him frum smilin’—with his 
parly gittin’ in all sorts of scandals? 
Bein’ strictly bigness he'd maybe 
clean up some, if he had a chance.” 

“An’ you goin’ to vote a Republi- 
can ticket?” 

“IT ain't sed yet—but I de say |! 
ain't goin’ to vote no wet ticket, ar’ 
there ain't goin to be~many Suth- 


ein wiromip that will. But we air 
goin to vote. If Clarence Poe wood 
a run. ever farmer, an’ his wife an 
suns an’ dariers, an” every won that 
he farmers, wood vote for 


him;—an’ I tell you that wood take 
in a mighty bie bunch in. these 
l'nited States.” 

“Do ye reckin Mister Poe cud 
handle that job?” 

“Shore! You don’t have to talk 
much. Why there aint nuthin to 
it but leokin’ wise, votim’ agin bills, 
an goin’ a fishin’. Jeems cud do 


ihat.—Dut I ain't got no hankerin to 
live in the White House. I bin there, 
—an’ I tell you [don't want no sich 


a big house as that to sweep an’ 
dust. You know, Cindy, t.bin a 
thinkin maybe perltical mergerin 
wood he a good thing—an’ maybe 
thats whats a goin to happen—as 
mergers are gettin’ to be-all the 
stile—an' the Demercratic party 


seems bent on sooicide. Maybe atler 


this there won't be no Demercrats 
ner Republicans—but jest one big 
party—an’ the Millenium.” 
JUST FOLKS 
B Edgar A. Guest 
A Modern Clothes Line 
Time was that on Mondays the 


washing was done 

And the clothes hung to dry in the 
warmth of sun, 

And they flapped in the breeze for 
the whole world to see, 


sult the sight was as drab and as 
plain as could be 
For the garments of old -were -of 


while or of gray 
And they looked all 
old-fashioned day. 


alike- in that 


On Mondays the family washifit’s 
still dene 

And hung out to dry in the warmih 
of the sun 

And it flaps in the 
strange to behold 

There's a blend now of orehid and 
scarlet and gold 

The drabness has 
passerby views 

A radiant clothes line of marvelous 
hires. 


but 


breezes, 


vanished. The 


I passed by a elothes line and 
chuekled in mipth, 

Ii seemed that a rainbow had fallen 
to earth, 

With it's davander 
there with the pink : 

And: the flufffes of yellow, catled 
slep-ins, I think. 

And I said as I looked at those pur- 
ples and tans, 

“The only plain things on that line 
are a man's!” 


tints blended 


RANDOM SHOTS 
I shot an arrow jtato the air, 
it fell in the distanee T knew nol 
where: 
But a neighbor said it killed his calf 
And I had to pay him six-and a 
half. 


I bought some poison to kill some 


rats. 
But a neighbor swore it killed his 
cats. 
And rather than argue across the 
fence, 


I paid four dollars and fifty cents. 


Qne night I flew a toy balloon. 
And. hoped it would’ go tall it 
reached the moon 
But the candle fell out.on a farmer's 
siraw, 
And he said I must settle or go to 
law. 


And that is the way with the random _ 


shot 
it never hits the proper spot; 
And the joke you spring thal you 
think so smart 
May leave a wound 
lows heart. 


in some fel- 


—Emporia Gazette. 


WHEN IS A MAN A SUCCESS? 

When is a man a success? 

When he refuses to slander éven 
his enemies. 

When he does not expect 
guod pay for poor service. 

When he does not wait until to- 
morrow to do.the things that should 
be done today. 

When he is loyal to his employer 
and uot false to the ones with whom 
he works. 

When he intelligently co-operates 
with the other members of the or- 
ganization. 

When he is studying and prepar- 
ing himself for a higher ‘asition 
with better pay—The Silent Part- 
fier. 


to gel 


Unele Joe says that the govern- 
ment aint nothelp to the farmer. but 


he’s mistaken.” Uncle has 
our Senator send us seme garden 
seeds (that won't come up) 


every 
Spring, and he tells us when it’s go- 
ing to rain (and it don’t always do 
if), and he sends us speeches made 
by Congressmen ansoforth free of 
charge (that nobedy ever reads), 
and investigates crop and oil Scan- 
dals (without result). and makes the 
folks in Nicaragua hoiedecent elec- 
tions( and not like thése held- in 
Chicago), and he does lots and lots 
of other things from time to time. 
Yes, sir, ree: I believe in govern- 
ment aid, even if Uncle Joe is agin 
it-—MeGee. 


| 
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MARION, NC. 


Clincehfield Mills 
Dear Aunt. Becky: 

has. been*sometime simece we 
have written to vou, but everything 
is progressing nicely: 

A revival meeting began last Sun- 
day at the Methodist church, with 
Rey. M. P. Hinshaw of Rutherford- 
ton College, assisting the pastor. 

We are sorry to report Mr. Jas. 
B. Laughlin, overseer the cloth 
room, and Mr. John. MeDarniel, 
night overseer dhe weave both 
ill at this writing. 
for both of them a speedy recovery. 

We are giad to welcome to our 
village, Mr: lL. L. Dean and family, 
from Arkwright Mill, Spartanburg, 


Miss Essie Rymer spent last week- 


end with her sister. in Swannanoa. 
Mr. John -Epley and family, Mr. 


Sewel Jarrett and family, and Mrs. 
Dona Jarrett, motored to Chimney 
Rock, Wednesday. 


Mrs. Josie “Dean has been on the 
sick bet. but has reeovered and. re- 
turned to her work. 


Mr. Otis Sellers has-resigned as 
clerk in the Company store, and has 


heen suceeeded by Mr. Lee Row- 
land 

Mr. and Mrs. Hubert Cuthbertson 
are all smiles. a boy. 

Miss Maud Greer has been sick the 
past week, 

Mre. John Cohn, .of Atlanta; Ga., 
is. visiting her aunf, Mrs. Bettie 
Saunders. 

Junt Beeky, we hope you will 


visit us again. We enjoy the HOME 


SECTION and truly enjoyed your 
arfiele about changing your name. 


liepe you won't have any more dif- 
fieully. 
JENNIE WREN. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 
Merrimack Mill. 


Through the determined efforts of 
our doctor and two nureses, we have 
very little sickness, 

Everybody enjoyed the. Fourth. 
We lost a-double-bill bal game to 
the Laundry team Nashville, 
Tenn., 7 to 5, and 4 to 3; bul we got 
even today by winning 4 to 0; Have 
lost only three games this season. 
We will play a “Georgia Cratker” 
team tomorrow. 

Lester Crouch, of Angusta, is 
visiting his father, Mr. P. B. Crouch, 
and Miss Mattie Lee Tribble, is 
going “down. yonder.” 

Boy Scouts Troup No. 4, surprised 
the 75 boys at Camp Quick, Satur- 
day night, with a visit. , 

The Mérrimack string band, led 
by Giles Hollingsworth furnished 
music Wednesday at Petersburg. 
Ténn., in’ a fiddling contest; Miss 
Emma Crabtree, won. first prize, 
and the ‘Merrimack string band won 
the first prize given to groups, 


We truly hope 


J. Reeves, spinner; U. W. 


John Wabllin. 


Everybody who to. Merri- 
mack says we have the pretties. vil- 
lage they ever saw. 

The writer ‘spent an enjoyable 
Sunday with the second hand in 
spinning and the overseer of weav- 
ing at Huntala Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of this city, 

Messrs. Charlie Reynolds, Tom 
Snipes and Lester Crouch leave to- 


night for Augusta, Ga. Lincoln mill 
hovs have “loving ways.” 
LEARNING MORE. 


KINGS MOUNTAIN, N. ©. 


All The Mills Didn't Stop 


I want to correct a statement I 
made dast week, I was under the 
impression that all the mil's would 
stand this week and made a sbate- 
ment to that effeet: but the Cora, 
Marerace, “Old Mill” and Pauline 
are all running. 

The Dilling and Phenix Mills 
have @ach organized base ball teams 
amd I think they have played nearly 


every day this week. 
Mr.-and Mrs. J.-B. Mauney and 
children and Mr. and. Mrs. W. 1. 


Mauney and sons visited in Waynes- 
vilie, N. Cy last Sunday. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. L. Gonner and 
children went to Blowing Rock, Fri- 
day, 

The Sadie Mil which has been 
shut down for lime has been 
busy this week getting ready to star! 


Monday, July 9th on fall time. 
Vrs. KR. C. Gantt is m the Rutherd- 
ton heaspital for treatment. 
Mr. KR. Parrish and Mr. 8S. H. 
Huffstettier, wen! to Pimeville 


Saturday as delegates f6 the District 


meeting if the LO. 0. R. M. There 
was a number of others went but 
space will not permit to’ give a)! 


their names. 
POLLY. 
BESSEMER CITY, N. C. 


Osage Manufacturing Company 


This is vacation week. but we 


star! to work again July 9th. We 
have Aa good superintendent and 


overseers as follows: 

Day iine-—A. F. Briges, superin- 
‘renden!:.B. M. Tennyson, carder: T. 
Whitley, 
John 
Slice, 


weaver. Night overseers, 
Richardson. carder: N. M. 
spinner: Van Smith, weaver. 

Recent visilors m our town were: 
Mr. anid Mrs. Bet Thrift and daught- 
er of Newberry, in the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. N. M. also, D. TI. 
Franklin; ‘Mrs. Thrift’s father, and 
two brothers, Herman.and Boots. 

Mrs. W. H. Still and Mr. and Mrs. 
of Salisbury,- were 
visitors to Mr. and Mrs. N. M; Slice. 
Monday. July 2nd. 

We have a good set of help af 
Osage My and some pretty flower 
yards, “Sorry to say we also have 


slice, 
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four @ases of typhoid fever. Mr. J. 
W. Massengale tras been in bed four 
or five weeks and. Mr. and -Mrs...J. 
W. Massengale have three children 
in bed simee last week. 

JACK. 


BANNING, GA. 
Denar Aunt Becky: 

| am a stranger to you, but I know 
you thfaugh your inspiring. stories, 
—~having read several of them. 

| never see anything about Ban- 
ning in the Home Section, and want 
io speak a good word for some of our 
folks, just to let them know that 
their efforts are appreciated. En- 
ecouragement means a tol to us all, 
and makes our burdens lighter and 
paths brighter. Don't vou think so 
Aunt Beeky? | truly do, and we 
are giad to hear from you.—Aunt 
Becky.) 

Our line-up is as follows: 
Rice, vice-president and superin- 
fendent; Mr. G. S. Turp, superin- 
tendent carding and spinning; Mr. 
T. RK. Sesebee, ‘wisting and weaving: 
Mr. BE. J. Walden in charge of spin- 
ning and spooling in day time, and 
Mr. Will Smith at night; Mr. F. G. 
Bowden, has charge of carding day 
time and Mr: Joe Helms at. night; 
Mr. Alvin Henry, twisting, day time, 
and Mr. Jess Davis at night; Mr. 
Watson Reynolds, weaving day time 
and Mr. Clark Hornsby at night; 
Mr. Charles Tolbert has the yard 
crew We are without a master me- 
chante: one has been hired, but we 
do not have his name yet. Our vil- 
lage doctor is N. V. Collins, M.D. and 
last Dut by no means least, we want 
to introducesMiss Blanche Holloway, 
our kind smiling and-efficient of- 
fice girl: she is plenty good looking, 
Loo. 

Harvey Overcash, from the South- 
ern Spmdile and Flyer Co., of Char- 
lotte, is overhauling our machinery, 
assisted by Bill Sisk; Harvey “knows 
his onions,” and Sisk can smell 
them. They are both good sports. 

We had a grand time the Pourth. 
A big barbecue and two ball games 
and our team won both games, They 
have a new “mg out” and believe me 
they are proud of it, and better still, 
worthy. 


D. L. 


UNCLE ZEB. 


SELMA, ALA. 
Sunset Village Has Yard and Garden 
Contest. 

The village beautifyingq contest 
closed this week. The judges had 
quite a task deciding the winners: 
only three prizes were offered. at 
the beginning and five were .award- 
ed. 

The first prize, an electric percu- 
lator, was warded to Mrs. J. ‘T. Mur- 
ray for having twenty varieties of 
flowers and fourteen of vegetables 


2 
4 
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growing in her garden. The second 
prize, an electric iron, went to Mrs. 
Will Booker. The third prize, a 
floor lamp, was awarded to Mrs. T. 
A. Murray and Miss Minnie May. 
The fourth and fifth prize, floor 
lamps, were awarded to Mrs. Ben 
Mott and Mrs. Barney Mott. Those 
deserving special mention are: Mrs. 
Frank Sellers, Mrs. Marion Seale, 
Mrs. Corine Buxton and Miss Grace 
Crider. 

We have a week vacation and 
everyone seems to be enjoying it 

Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Buxton enter- 
tained relatives and a number of 
friends with a barbecue dinner the 
Fourth. 

Mr. J. S. Booker and family motor- 
ed to Cherokee Dam to fish this 
week. They enjoyed the trip very 
much. 

Those who attended the barbecue 
at the New Canebrake Cottom Mills 
of Uniontown, Ala. reported a 
wonderful time. 

Mrs. Sol Motes and little son, J. P. 
of Mobile, are the guests of her par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs, Ben Mott. 

The “Lucky Girls” are enjoying 
themselves this week. They hiked 
out te Oakmulgi for breakfast, Tues- 
day morning and enjoyed a swim. 

Mrs. J. B. Davis entertained the 
young folks Saturday night, June 
23rd, honoring Miss Gladys Davis. 
Many delightful games were played, 
after which delicious cake and ice 
cream Was served, 

Miss Lucille Powell celebrated her 
fifteenth birthday Thursday night, 
July 5th, at the home of ber sister, 
Mrs. Hollis Davis. After the games 
were played, ice cream and cake was 
served. 

Our ball team defeated the Cane- 
brake Mill boys in two straight 
games last week. The scores of the 
first game were 8 to 2, game being 
played in Uniontown, and score of 
the second game, 11 to 5, played in 
Selma, Ala. 

BLUE BIRD. 


SHANNON, GA. 


Southern Brighton Mills. 


(Too hate for last week) 
Work going nicely, everybody 


well and our Doctor West almos! 
out of a job. 
The Baptist people have just” 


closed a fine protractel meeting, 
which resulted in 25 or 30 additions 
to the church. Rev. John Farmer, 
an uncle of the pastor, Rev. Nolan, 
did the preaching. 

Aunt Becky, you and Uncle Jeems 
ought to be with us the Fourth. We 
are to have a grand barbecue with 
all the trimming, and lots of fine en- 
tertainment. F. C. Frazier will be in 
charge of the barbecue; R. B. Hunt, 
in charge of tables; L. B. Jolly, in 
charge of the watermelons and W. 
A. Hadaway in charge of entertain- 


ment. There will be a big ball game. 

Our ball team crossed bats with 
Tryon, last Saturday, and won the 
game 7 to 4 Both teams played 
well and the game was a fine one. 

Mr. John Hunt, of Hampton, Ga. 
who has been sick is spending a few 
days with his brother, Mr. R. B. 
Hunt, We are giad to see Mr. Hunt 
improving so fast. 

Frank Spurlin is sporting a new 
car. Look out girls! 

Our band is: doing fine, and will 
strut in their new uniforms, July 
Fourth: white pants and biue coats 
make a dandy show and the boys 
can play. We are proud of them. 

J. C. Hood holds a high head now; 
he's riding in a new car. 

Mr. Slaten, our office manager is 
spending his vacation in Florida and 
writes that hé’s having a grand time. 

Our agent, Mr. Morgan, leaves on 
vacation, July 7th—his first in three 
years. 

We had a pretty church wedding 
last Wednesday night when Miss Re- 
becca Walters became the bride of 
Mr. Frank West of Britton. Store. 
They are honeymooning in Florida. 

Mr. Tom Digsby and family are 
spending a week in Tryon, with 
home folks. 

The card room plans to give every 
section man a weeks vacation, also 
others who want a weeks rest. 

Messrs. Robert and Marshall 
Pierce plan to leave Sunday, for a 
weeks visit to their sister, in Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. and ‘Mrs. Bill Lane, of Millen, 
Ga., have cast their lots with us and 
we give them a hearty welcome. He 
is an extra card grinder. 

SHANNON. 


FORSYTH, GA. 


The Ensign Corporation 


We had 84 present 
school last Sunday. 

Mr. W. A. Hunt and family and 
Mr. Wilie Hurt and family, visited 
in LaGrange, Sunday. 

Mrs. Ethel Hunt's mother, Mrs. C. 
J. Jones of LaGrange had a bad acci- 
dent last Sunday. She and her small 
son, Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Stevens and 
family were on their way to Cave 
Springs when the car fell over a 
bank, turning over several times. 
Mrs. Hunt and little son were seri- 
ously injured, accerding to a mes- 
sage calling Mrs. Ethel Hunt to La- 
Grange. We have not heard whether 
others were injured or not. 

Our baseball team defeated 
Barnesville 6 to 5; we will have séy- 
eral games this week and will pull 
hard for our home boys. 

Mr. Paul Timbs has returned tous 
after spending some time in Atco. 
We are glad to have him back. 

Miss Sara Hunt, of Hampton, has 
been visiting her brothers, W. A, 
and Willie Hunt, 


al Sunday 
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Later 

We are sorry to report that Mrs. - 
Joe Moon is still on the sick list. 
We trust she will soon be well again. 

Millis have been closed for a ten 
days vacation, and most. of our peo- 
ple have been visiting; it would take 
too much space to tell about them 
all, but Mr. W. A. Hunt said that I 
just had to tell you what a grand 
time he and Hfis wife and son, J. T., 
had on their vacation visit to Lang- 
ley, S. C., and other points of inter- 
est m the Horse Creek Valley. He 
states that he never met any better 
people in his life than he met in 
Langley, S. C. Where the superin- 
tendenlt, Mr. W. R. McElveen and 
every one there gave him a warm 
welcome. He visited the Owl's Club 
while there; this club consits of 
bachelors—the overseer of carding, 
Mr. L. IT. Harvey, Mr. J. W. Duncan 
and “Mrs.” Bollie Gunner the cook. 
Of course they only call Bol “Mrs.” 
He is a bachelor also. This club 
has a very nice place, and gives al! 
kinds ef entertainments for the Sun- 
day school; Overseers’ and second 
hands’ meetings are held at this 
club, and refreshments are always 
served by the cook, “Mrs.” Bol Gun- 
ner. 

Mrs. A. J, Ard gaye a family re- 
union al her home, July 8th. There 
were thirty-four to take dinner, and 
‘here was a bountifui supply of good 
eats on the table. 

Our base Dall team won't give us 
any report on their games for the 
past week; they must have lost 
them all. 

Mrs. Ethel Hunt reports that her 
mother is improving at her home 
in LaGrange, after a bad automo- 
hile accident last week. 

Mr. and iMrs. Bob Holt and child- 
ren were visiting Mrs. Holts’ mother 
in Macon the past week-end. 

We had a good Sunday schoo! 
last Sunday in spite of most all of 
our people being On a vacation. 

Mr. Wiite Hunt has been visiting 
in LaGrange for the past week. 

Mr. Y. F. Morgan has been spend- 
ing a few days in Woodberry, Ga., 


and reports that peaches are 
plentiful. 
Mr. W. 3. Yarbrough and family 


have been spending a few days at 
West Point, Ga. 

Mr. I. T., Harvey, a young man 
who used to be here with us as 
second hand, is now general ovyer- 
seer of carding of the Langley Man- 
ufacturing Company, at Langley, S. 
C. We are proud of the gaod record 
and good reports that Mr. W. A. 
Hunt brought back of Mr. Harvey, 
from his visit to Langley. 

Mr. Hunt has been boosting Lang- 
ley people so that we are getting 
jealous and we know that they must 
have been “awful nice” to be ahead 
of Ensign people. 


PEGGY. 


> 
. 
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Truth Crushed To Earth 


By 
Mrs. ErHet | HomMAs 
(Continued from Last Week) 


Easter morning a small special delivery package came 
to him, with post mark unreadable. The touch thrilled 
him through and through, and he sheok like an aspen 
leaf as he opened it and found the following poem, printed 
and bedutifully framed on a small easel. The poem was 
by Julia Baker: 


MIZPAH 


“T know not where thy road may lie, 
Or which way mine must be; 
If mine shall be through parching sands, 
And thine beside the sea, : 
Yet “God keeps watch ’tween thee and me,” 
So never fear. 

He holds thy hand, he claspeth mine, 

: And keeps us near. | 


“T sigh sometimes to see thy face, 
“ But since this may not be, 

I’ltteave thee to the care of Him 

Who cares for thee and me. 

“T'l] keep you both beneath my wings—”’ 
This comforts dear, 

One wing o’er thee and one o’er me, 
So we are near. 

“And though our paths be separate, 

And thy way is not mine, 

Yet coming to the mercy seat, 

My soul will meet with thine. 

And ‘God keep watch ’tween thee and me.’ ” 
whisper here 

He blesseth thee, He blesseth me, 
And we are near.” 


The address on the package was typewritten; there 
was not a word, not a thing to indicate that it was from 
Virginia. But with the instinct of a lover, John 
knew and thanked God. She was-alive! She was well— 
she was good and Sweet, pure and true, and on this bless- 
ed Easter Sunday morning, representing the Lord’s re- 
surrection, hope was resurrected to newness of-life, faith 
in God was strong and steadfast, and he cried with joy. 

Over and over he read the thrilling lines: 


“ ‘He holds thy hand, He elaspeth mine, 


And keeps us near.’ Yes, my little love, and 
He’s going to draw our bands together, clasp them both 
in His own and bless us,” whispered John, and rushed 
impulsively into the kitchen where his mother was finish- 
ing dinner, preparing to go to church. 


No need for him to shout the good news. His eyes and 
face, his every motion proclaimed it. , 
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They're All There 


From the doffer boys, the 
spinners, the weavers on 
up to the overseers, super- 
intendents and even the 
mill owners, they’re all 
there in the 


Becky Ann Books 


Aunt Becky Ann (Mrs. 
Ethel Thomas) writes of 
Southern mill life as no 
other author has ever 
done. Her thrilling ro- 
mances throb with life 
and love in the mil] vil- 
lages, grip your interest 


and hold it:to the last line. 


Read 


Only a Factory Boy 
Hearts of Gold 

Will Allen—Sinner 

The Better Way 

A Man Without a Friend 
Driven From Home 


PRICE $1.00 EACH 


Order from 


Clark Publishing Co. 
Chariette, N. C. 


. 
«> 
| 
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Nobodys Business 


By Gee MeGee. 


is good!” 


MANDY AT THE MOVIES 


“Laws a mussy, | seed dat pilcher 
Yes-ser’ dats (le 

Dares dat 
lack he was 


MANDY: 
in Filly Delfy’ 8 munis ago. 
same fillum from beginning to end 
little cross eved man jes edzackly 
up yonder, and dares dat udder white man 
what hit hrm wid a gwarden palin. But I don‘ 
member seein dat cufud gemmon what has dat 
wailer in bis hand—wish you'd look at his eyes. 
Don't he rollem too. Ain't dat a big waiter 
tho? knows him —vyas I do: he drapped 
and dats de verv way he done in Filly Detty. 


JUDIE: “Dat nigger orter be shel drappme 
dat waiter wid dat big old roasted tuckey tn 1. 
Betcher if it hadder bin me, Td a kelched i” 
“Aw, Judie you shet up. Dats 
par! of the pitcher. He drapped it to be funny, 
Dare he js again. Same old nigger trem top 
to bottom. See dem big lips? Dey looks like 
double door, Yes, ser: dems de same striped 
hritches he had on in Filly Delfy. Looks like 
dev would of made some change wid dat fillum 


MANDY: 


by now. It sho is a pitly for a nigger to wear 
de same clothes for 8 munts. Now it sez: “Phen 
same rain: “Dats se, Tt rammed all de way 


home on us in Filly Delfy dat night. Whew 7 
Aain't dey getting demselves wet, .Why 
run into dat old barn. 


er! 
don't he 
JUDIE: “Mandy, is dat sho nuff ram, or Is 
dey skeeting it on de folks wid a gyarden hose 
lack Mis’ Jones has?” 
MANDY: “Shet vo mouf, Judie. -Gose tits 
rain. Ain't I told you ‘bout how wet we got 
dat night on de way home in Filly Delfy?. Now 
watch dat white ‘oman. She don’t-take no fid- 
dlin offen nobotldy.. See ber siap dat boy wid 
her parasol? Dats de very way she hittim in 
Filly Delfy. Watchout fer dat dog, Nigger. 
You goner stand dare and le! him tare yo pants 
He’s done bittim. ‘Too late to run 


plum off. | 
Ef you'd a paid.’tention to me, youd 


nigger. 
not a gol Dit. Run nigger, ef you ever expect 
to run. No sir ree: dey never had 2 dogs after 


him in Filly Delfy. Lawdy—dis don’t look like 
the same pitcher a-tall now. Yes it tisz. Dares 
daf-ole feller wid dem whiskers. No it tain't: 
ves it tiz. De same man in that filluin in Filly 
Delfy. 

FUDIE: “Mandy, Is dem pitcher shows in 
Filly Delfy as fine as dissun?” 

MANDY: “Judie, shet yo. Dat pilcher 
show in Filly Delfy was so much finer dan dis- 
sun dat dey simply ain't no cumparrison a-tall. 
Dey had big swinging lamps swinging all dver 
de hole house and de music was furnished by 
a set-of white gemmons dat coulddent find set- 
ting room in a little pitcher show like disum, 
and dey had ladies dréssed up in JitUle pimk 
britches what looked lack. teddies and dey 
ushered us in de show. De white folks and de 
cullud folks al’ set right togudder up in Filly 
Delfy; a white inan hunched me all thru 
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“Virgie lives!’ She has Sent me a message—Oh, God— 

But Mrs. Ergle was terribly disappointed when she 
found nothing definite in John’s message, which she- 
thought was probably sent by some grateful friend: and 
she secretly pitied John more than ever. though did not 
dare express herself in words. 


John's congregation thrilled as they saw his joydus 
face that morning, and: soon. somehow, the news was 
whispered into every ear: 

“He has heard from her!” and they were glad. hoping 
in their hearts that Virgie would soon be home ahd that 
they could show her in deeds how they loved and respect- 
ed her. In spite of what a few had said. they knew she 
was worthy, and they'd be glad to welcome her as their 
pastor’s wife. 

Ralph Helderman lingered after service’ and said 
“Goodbye” to John; explaining that he had a better posi- 
ijon as bookkeeper, for a big electric company in Ashe- 
ville, N. C., and was leaving immediately. 

“You have heard from—from Virgie?” he questioned 
hopefully, and John told him his good news. But Ralph, 
too, Was disappointed to find that there was no elue-to 
her where-abouts. “Let me know when you find out any- 
thing,” he said, and John promised. 


The days, weeks and months dragged on, but not a 
word came from the beloved absent one. June arrived. 
and John’s congregation voted him a month's vacation, 
presented him with a purse of $250.00 and ordered him 
to take a rest, just when, weary in body and soul, he had 
begun to grow discouraged, and contemplated offering 
his resignation. 


“We'll keep up the midweek prayer méetings, and in- 
vite someone to preach for us every Sunday,” they told 
him, when he began to stammer thanks and objections 
all in a breath, his eyes misty, and “his:voice trembling 
with emotion. | 

And when he went home, there was a letter from 
Ralph which made him wonder if he, too, had beéh in the 
scheme to give him a rest, which all at once he realized 
he needed. 


“My Dear Friend and Pastor :— | 
“You need a rest and change, and'I am holding a 

little shack for you and Mother Ergle, or if she can’t 

come, I'll share it with you while you are here. 

“It’s just two small rooms, furnished with every- 
thing neceSSary for a°summer camp. You won’t 
have to buy one thing but groceries, nor dé a thing 
but cook and eat. I'll agree to wash the dishes. This 
cosy retreat is out from. Asheville, a piece, right by 
a spring of ice cold water. 

‘“There’s plenty of fish in‘a nearby stream. and 
daily excursion trains pass not far away from Ashe- 
ville to Mt. Mitehell, the fmest scenery in the world, 
I feel sure. Now get your congregation to let. you 


& 
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off, bring a warm blanket or two, and come at once! 
Am wiring you.a ticket. 
Your friend, 
Ralph Mannering Helderman, 
Box 900, Asheville, N. C. 


“Well!” exclaimed Mother Ergle. “Don’t that beat all, 
now? You go right on, John, and I'll stay herean’ watch 
for a hearin’ from Virgie, an’ if she«<omes I'll telegram 
you. Ill get Sam Jones to ’sleep here at night so you 
won't worry.” 

“Tt seems to be God’s will; it’s all been arranged for 
me, and I guess I'll go,” said John, finally, slowly and 
meditatively, “I wish you-could go, mother, you need a 
change, too. {t can get a couple to come and take care 
of the parsonage.” - 

“No, John, I don’t want to go. Vd rather stay here. 
I'd be oneasy about my flowers, an’ the cat, an’ I'd ruther 
stay at home. But ['m.so glad our good friends have 
made such nice plans for you. I think it’s just grand,’ 
wiping her tear-dimmed eyes. : 

“Tf I had not spent so much helping others, I couldn’t 
think about spending money on a trip like this,” John 
said wistfully. The blessed mountains is the tonic I 
need. But what if Virgie should come and find me gone!” 

“T would. hold her for you’ John,” declared Mother 
Ergle, “If Il have to lock her in the pantry.” 


CHAPTER XXAVII 


Finally John was off, thrilling with the thought of how 
his people loved him. His train left at 8 p. m:, and almost 
hi sentire congregation, and a host of others, were at the 
station to bid him “goodbye” and “godspeed.” 

To his astonishment he had no trouble procuring a 
sleeper and wondered smilingly if that, too, had been at- 
tended to beforehand! He entered his berth, stretched 
his weary length in happy content, -went to sleep, dream- 
ed that he had found Virginia in the mountains and 
awoke tingling with joyous anticipation. 

Breakfast in the lovely dining-car, was a luxury John 
had seldam enjoyed, and never before had he relished a 
meal more; he lingered over the-meal, caught his breath 
in ecstacy as he saw great stretches of country, where 
eattle grazed or cotton grew, where golden grain was 
ready to harvest and meadows were fragrant with newly 
mown hay... And off in the distance, in a haze of blue, 
his beloved mountains. 

He had wired Ralph that he was coming and when he 
arrived in Asheville, in the late afternoon of Wednesduy, 
June 1ith, 1919, Ralph was there to meet him. 

“Oh, but I’m glad to see you!” he cried with boyish en- 
thusiasm, as he wrung his: pastor’s hand. 

“And it’s great to have such a treat,” said John, gazing 
with deep appreciation into Ralph’s eager face. “I just 
can’t understand my good fortune,—nor realize how I 


be a big day here. 
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de pitcher affd I'd hunch him back ever time 


he hunched me. Dey ain't no difference twix! 
eullud folks and white folks in Fully Delfy, 
but Id hate to try to set myself down twixt 


a white genimon and a white oman down here. 
Dey woulddent be no Mandy after dal. Lets 
go home. Its all over’ 


UNIONTOWN, ALA. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 


Pull tine, plenty of help and one o! the bes! 
kept villages anywhere,—beautiful flowers, 
rood Sunday school and church-going people, 
make us proud of our town 

My letler will be short this week, but better 
reserve a generous space for me next week, 
for Will have lots of interesting things like bar- 
becue and. Ball games to report. The Fourth 
Wish you could be with 
us 

We are giad to liave Mr. and Mrs. Otrs Shed 
wilh us. 

Mrs. Yelverton and 
were visiling in Miss., 


daughter, Eurea, whd 
were called home on ae- 


count of the illness of ther daughter and sister, 


Mrs. Eva Greer. 

Mrs. W. J. Burkoer and daughter, Margare’', 
have gone to visit in Huntsville, Ala. and Rome, 
Ga. 

Mr. ¥. 5S. Yelverton has set himself up 
new Chevrolel: lots of our men have 
fever.” 

Mr. Joe Tucker and Mr. Joe Flowers, of Mont- 


“car 


gomery, Ala. were visiting in our. city last 
week. 
We tike- the short letters which give more 


correspondents a chance, and we can hear from 
so many more places and people. It ts Hard for 


to write short letters, though, for there 


always so many nice things to write about. 
We enjoy the Selma letters; have never met 
“Little Willie,” but hope to, some day. 
BILLY JOE. 
sebd us picture, Aun 


Hurry -and 


Becky. 


you! 


ALA. 
Making Men as Well as Cloth. 

In “The Pacemaker,” monthly paper pub!lish- 
ed by Geneva Colton Mills, Geneva, Ala. we 
very otten find words of pratse and encourage- 
ment for operatives and there might be 
men everywhere, worthy of praise, Lhe, Oc - 
casionally got a bit. See the following: 

“Weare proud of the eloth we make, and 
boast of the fact that we -haven’t had a 
kick or claim during our four years of day 
and night operation, but m addition to this. 
we feel that we are doing another ereal 
work of which we should boast. and that is 

makmne MEN. 

“We have only one overseer who did nol 
start ait the very bottom with us, either tn 
slubbers, speeders, oiling, weaving. etc.. 
and every single loom fixer on our force 
are of our own making, the last promoted 
being, Jom Gohagen, who came [to us, about 
is months ago and is making a mighty good 
loomiixer, and unless all Signs fai). wil! 
make a mighty good overseer by and hy. 
Jim is not afraid of work: he listens to econ- 
structive criticism; he never misses night 
school, is always on han for textile meet- 
ings, Sunday school and church programs.” 


| 
> 
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GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Virs. Zelda Hillard Shoots Her 7-Year-Old 
Daughter And Herself. 


- 


Leaving notes of instruction as to disposition 
ofthe bodies. Mrs. Zelda Hillard, 22 shot and 
killed her husband. Raymond Hilliard, 20, and 


her daughter, Vivan Walker, 7, as they lay 
asleep im their boarding house room in. the 
Revolution Mill village here, Sunday night, 


July ist. She then shot and killed herself, 

The bodies of the three were found by Pau- 
line Joyce, daughter of Mrs. Jettie Joyce, board- 
ing house keeper, when she went to call the 
Hilliards for breakfast. 

The bodies of Hilliard and the little girl, 
child of the woman by a previous marriage, 
were ltving on the bed. That of Mrs: Hilliard 
was lying on ffie floor. A pistol with three dis- 
charged shells was lying near the woman's 
hand. 

‘Three notes were found on a table in the 
room, all signed by Mrs. Hilliard. One address- 
ed to Mrs. Joyee instructed her what to do with 
the -bodies. A second was addressed to a Mr. 
Walker of Draper, the woman's first husband, 
from whom she was divoreed. The third not 
addressed to anyone was written as poetry. 

None of the notes gave any reason for the 
shooting. 


FRIES, VA. 


Our mill is stopped for the week, until July 
Sth: so, we can do as we please for this week. 
Cherries are ripe in this neighborhood and 10c 
a gallon is the price, or you pick them on 
halves. (Guess there will be lots of eases 
of old fashioned “tummy-ache“ around here in 
a few days. 

Col. F. H. Fries of Winston-Salem, our presi- 
dent, came over a few days ago and paid us a 
visit. 

J. R. Wood and family, E. A. Marshall-and 
family are spending this week at Greensboro, 
N.. G. 

Everybody that can is visiling relatives and 
friends out of town while the mill is closed. 

Our baseball team defeated the Hillsvilie 
team on their home ground Saturday, 3 to 2— 
this is. the place in Carroll County, made ¢am- 
ous by the Allen clan shooting up the court 
severa! vears ago. 

“Aunt Beeky,” I hope you have a safe and 
sane July 4th; I know you won't get “boozy.” 

GRORGIA CRACKER. 


LONG, ROCKY WAY 


It's a trifle difficult to perfect one’s musica! 
education and raise a family at the same time. 
Just when the bariton in your. favorite phono- 
graph piece hits that thrilling high note, one 
of the kids is sure to upset the gravy cart in 
the middle of the table while the other one 
vives the cat’s tail a yank which causes pussy 
to yow! like @ fire siren. We've about decided 
to confine dur music to the semi-occasional ring 
of the cash register.—Eldorado Times. 

Jimmie took if for granted That his air rifle 
wouldn't shoot from his house to Rubin's 
house, and now Rubin has only one eye to see 
with and wink.—McGee. 
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happen to have such wonderful friends. Boy, I believe 
you were in cahoot with my folks back home, in planning 
this—Now wasn’t you?” 

“Pshaw !” laughed Ralph, grabbing John’s suitcase. 
“You just accept what the gods provide, enjoy it, and 
stop trying to understand every little twist of fate and 
circumstances. Shall we go on out to your camp, or 
would you like to stay over in the city tonight?” 

John threw out this hands and said: “I want to get out 
of the city ahd into God’s beautiful country, and the 
sooner we go-the better it will suit me.” 


“I thought you’d feel that way about it; we'll go right 
out. I’m crazy to get out there myself, and everything 
is ready for us.” 

Ralph procured a “John Henry,” driven by a long lank, 
mountaineer, tied John’s trunk on the running board, 
and in about one hour, over devious winding trails, 
through fragrantly perfumed woodlands and by rippling 
streams of crystal water, they “arrived.” 

» The stars were just beginning to peep through the 
sky, to see what the children of earth were doing, and 
crickets were beginning to chirp. 

John stepped from the machine, looked around, took 
off his hat and gazed with solemn awe and worshipful 
adoration upon the beauties of Nature. The shack nestled 
in the side and near the foot ef a mountain, and a few 


feet below a pretty stream rippled musically over granite 
rocks. 


Across the stream perhaps half a mile away, a rail- 
road wound upward snakelike around another mountain, 
and was visible in several different places. 

Moutain laurel and rhododendfon, pinks, jassamine and 
exquisite ferns grew in abundance everywhere. Ralph 
smiled as he and the mountaineer silently removed John’s 
trunk. 


The man drove away, and John still stood as if in a 
trance. Ralph busied himself a few moment then came 
out, laid an affectionate hand on John’s arm and said 
softly: 

“You do like our plans for you—-don’t you?” John’s 
arm went about the boy’s shoulders, and the pressure of 
his hand was enough; but, he answered huskily: “I don’t 
deserve it!” 

Ralph soon cooked supper on their oil stove; country 
ham, fried eggs, coffee, thinly sliced bread, potato salad 
on crisp lettuce leaves was the bill of fare. and served 
in cheap dishes on a table covered with white oileloth. 

John ate heartily, noting with keen appreciation, the 
many little things Ralph had done to add to the comfort 
and convenience of surroundings. 

“And I had to pray mighty hard to keep from hating 
you once!” John blurted out, as he thought of the time he 
had seen Virginia and Ralph go from the mill together, 
to walk through “Lover’s Lane.” Ralph smiled sadly 
from across the table. 


‘Contsnued Next Week 
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